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The intern and the secretary 
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G7 acts on 
global crisis 


Read my lips £ you greedy bastards 7 


Concerted move to 
cut interest rates 


Atax Brummer and 
Mark Atkinson 


T HE world's lead- 
ing industrial 
countries last 
night set the 
stage for a inter- 
national cut in in- 
terest rates after President 
Clinton warned that the 
global economy is confronted 
with "the biggest financial 
challenge facing the world in 
a half century’. 

The extraordinary change 
in policy from fighting infla- ! 
tion to stimulating growth by 
the leading Industrial 
countries came last night 
after a series of meetings 
from London to Basle and 
Washington designed to bring 
an end to the deepening crisis 
in world markers. 

The Chancellor, Gordon 
Brown, current chairman of 
the G7 finance ministers, 
leaves for Japan today to 
press for c on certed action by 
the authorttes to stimulate 
growth and dean up die 
banking system in the world's 

second largest economy. 

In their unprecedented in- 
tervention, the Group of 
Seven finance ministers and 
central bankers signalled a 
new approach to dealing with 
their own economies and 
those of the developing 
countries. 

The. prospect of lower inter- 
est rates and emergency mea- 
sures to shore up the crum- 
bling finan cial markets sent 
the FTSE in London up 150 
points and added more than 
200 points to the Dow Jones In 
New York. 

Emerging markets which 
like Malaysia sought to go it 
alone by imposing capital 
controls were censured by the 
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G7 and told that such action 
would "hint prospects for 
their own *cpnnmi«g and the 
world system”. 

The G7 also rounded on 
traders in the world's finan- 
cial markets, and accused . 
dealers of being irrational by 
not making a distinction 
betwen those countries “car- 
rying out strong macro-eco- 
nomic policies’' and those op - 1 
era ting more Irresponsible 
regimes. 

Last night's was a prelude 
to an emergency gathering of 
G8 leaders, including Russia, 
at which a report outlining 
proposals for putting the Rus- 
sian economy, back an track 
will be discussed. 

The crisis in Moscow, com- 
ing hard an the heels of the 
Asian meltdown, has deliv- 
ered a sharp blow to the econ- 
omies of Latin America, with 
Brazil raising Its interest 
rates to 50 per cent in an 
effort to protect its currency, 
the real. 

The G7 said that in the 
West the emphasis wQl now 
be on boosting demand rather 
than worrying about rising 


prices, while in the develop- 
ing countries the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund was or- 
dered to shift towards 
“growth-orientated policies”. 

The IMF has been widely 
criticised for the East Asian 
and Russian crises with its 
emphasis on fiscal austerity 
and monerary discipline 
which have contributed to a 
downward economic spiral 

The World Bank has also 
been asked to step up its in- , 
terventlons to "alleviate the 
effects of the crisis on the 
poorest segments of society.” 
The bank, which lends more 
than $20 billion a year, has 
been seen as too passive in 
the current crisis. 

In Indonesia, output has 
plunged more than. 14 per 
cent In Korea and Thailand it 
has fhHen by 8 per cent 

The financial leaders ac- 
knowledged that the IMF Is 
running out of money and 
there is little prospect of Con- 
gress releasing foe US’s share 
of proposed cash injection 
which would raise the IMF's 
capital from $200 billion to 
$290 billion. 

In response to this the G7, 

— US, Japan, Germany, 
France, UK, Italy, and Canada 

— underlined its determina- 
tion to deal with the worsen- 
ing situation In Latin Amer- 
ica by activating an 
emergency fund known as the 
General Arrangments to Bor- 
row, last used to prop up the 
pound In 1976. 

Mr Clinton, in a speech to 
the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions in New York, called 
upon his Treasury Secretary, 
Robert Rubin, and the most 
powerful central banker in 
the world. Alan Greenspan of 
the Federal Reserve, to hold 
an urgent meeting with their 
counterparts within 30 days. 

In London, Tony Blair is 
floating the idea of a heads of 
government summit to deal 
with the crisis. 

BraaH on brtek, pupa 7 ; 






Saimaa IHim and 
RBchaal White 


nJOVATE sector bosses 
Mr who award themselves 
inflated pay Increases are 
“greedy bastards,” theTUC 
president, John Edmonds, 
said yesterday in a sweep- 
ing denunciation of what he 


called the “rlghtwing time 
warp” afflicting the Gov- 
ernment's policy- 
H3s remarks came on the 
first day of the TUC confer- 
ence in Blackpool, where 
the Deputy Prime Minister, 
John Prescott, rejected 
union leaders’ warning 
warnings that Britain was 
on the brink of recession. 


with a possible 300,000 job 
locus m manufacturing — 
and taunts that Labour gov- 
ernment policies represent 
little change from its Tory 
predecessors. 

Mr Edmonds said fat cats 
of industry were “bloated 
rodents” who had fostered 
a "politics of the pig 
trough” in the boardroom. 


Referring to the Virgin boss 
and friend of New Labour, 
Richard Branson, he asked: 
“What did the privatisation 
of the railways teach us, 
other than that you need 
more than a beard, an open- 
necked slrirt and a failed di- 
ploma in ballooning to 
make trains run on time?” 

While acknowledging job 


| losses at the Seimens and Fu- 
jitsu factories, Mr Prescott 
warned against undermin- 
ing economic confidence 
with talk of a recession. "It is 
simply not true.” 

“Don't try and tell me that 
it Is all to do with the pound 
and British interest rates.” 

PHOTOGRAPH: BARRY PHtUJPS 


Viagra banned from NHS prescription 


RHp to markets, and CSty 
Notebook, paga 12 


Mixed reception for temporary 
move while ‘huge’ cost assessed 


Sarah Bosa l ey 
H e al t h Oorraspewdnt 


Clinton in two-front fight 
to save his presidency 


V IAGRA, the impotence 
piU that thousands of, 
couples hope will 
transform their lives,, 
was banned from prescription 
on the NHS by the Govern- 
ment yesterday, just days be- 
fore it is due to be licensed in 
Britain. 

The statement by Frank 
Dobson, the Health Secretary, 
broke new ground in the 
fraught debate over rui lonhig 
in the NHS. It is the first time 
the Government has banned a 
medicine proven to work for 
large numbers of people with 
a serious niwiimT complaint. 

There was an outcry from 
some doctors with desperate 
p a t ient* hoping Viagra 
f»hnngp their lives, but ap- 
plause from other health pro- 
fessionals at the Govern- 
ment’s apparent 1 willingness 
to frtce up to the rationing 
problem, rather than push the 
decision on to individual 
health authorities, with the 


Martin KatOe and Andrew 
Mir Ip Washington 

B ILL Clinton’s fight 
against impeachment 
shifted decisively from 
the legal to the political arena 
yesterday, with the White 
House moving to strengthen its 
frontline team an Capitol Hffl 
and the president la unchin g a 
high-profile drive to show 
Americans he is capable of 
“doing the nation’s business”. 

His fresh attempt to take 
control of the public agenda 
came amid continuing signs of 
behind-the-scenes manoeu- 
vring In Washington, aimed at 


securing a compromise with 
Congress in which Mr Clinton 
would retain office and accept 
a motion of censure and other 
punishments. 

Mr Clinton is expected to , 
appoint a new “ambassador” 
to Capitol Hill this week to 
try and broker a political deal ; 
with the Republican-domi- 
nated Congress that would be 
acceptable to all parties. 

White House sources said 
the appointment was likely to 
go to a senior state depart- 
ment q ffl lciwi , Greg Craig. Mr 
Craig has an impressive legal 
and political track record at 
the heart of Washington and 
is described as “a very experi- 


enced operator”. Mr Craig Is 
currently in Charge of policy 
planning at the state depart- 
ment and was a former law- 
yer at the Washington firm in 
which David Kendall, the 
president’s lawyer, is a senior 
partner, as well as a farmer 
enngmftfitnfmi aide to Senator 
Edward Kennedy. 

Others who have been men- 
tioned in connection with the 
turn to page 3, cohmm 4 

Clinton Crisis, pagas 2—3; 
Hugo Voting, pag» Of Loader 
comment and tatters, pag* 9; 
Joan Smith and Huron 
Frooly, 02 Won*, peg— 
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result of "prescription by 
postcode”. 

Mr Dobson said the mea- 
sure was temporary while the 
Government decided what to 
do about the potentially huge 
bill to the NHS. Estimates of 
El billion have been lowered 1 
recently to between £50 mil - 1 
lion and £100 million, al- 
though there are fears that 
abuse could push the cost fiar 
higher. ‘ 

But there were signs this 
could herald a radical change 
in the Government’s ap- 
proach to the rationing of 
medicines. A letter to doctors 
and other health profession- 
als said Viagra “raises Issues 
about the priority which 
should be given to the treat- 
ment of erectile dysfunction 
[Impotence] under the NHS”. 
This suggests the Govern- 
ment may be willing to look 
rationing in the face and 
make hard choices in a way it 
has not done in the past 

The NHS Confederation 
was delighted Mr Dobson had 
grasped the Viagra nettle. 
Stephen Thornton, its chid' 
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executive, praised the Gov- 
ernment’s openness. “It is 
right for the Secretary of 
State to Issue guidance to cli- 
nicians and health service 
managers about how the drug 
should be rationed. This is a 
bold step considering all the 
media hype there has been 
over this drug. At last we 
know where we stand.” 

If some people are to get 
Viagra while others are not. 
because of their age. lifestyle 1 
or other reason, then the Gov- 


ernment, and not doctors, 
must make the ruling, he 
said. 

Doctors whose patients 
have been eagerly awaiting 
the arrival of Viagra were not 
happy with the Government's 
“stalling". Roger Kirby, a 
consultant urologist at St 
George's Hospital in London 
and honorary secretary of the 
British Association of Urolog- 
ical Surgeons, said: “I have 
queues of patients, hoping 
this week will restore a side 
of their lives and their mar- 
riage, who will be very disap- 
pointed. I think Mr Dobson 
will find this very difficult to 1 
ggpiain away. 

“Why does the NHS treat 
patients with migraine or 
period pains or headaches, 
but If you are Impotent as a 
result of diabetes or prostate 
cancer you cant get treat- 
ment? Why should Frank 
Dobson make these decisions 
on behalf of the taxpayer? If I 
were a lady married to a dia- 
betic man who was impotent, 

1 would be feeling very upset 
now." 

Tan Bogle, chairman of the 

British Medical Association's 
council, said the publicity 
about Viagra would have in- 
creased the expectations of the 


impotent “Therefore I regret 
the postponement of a deci- 
sion about the use of Viagra in 
the NHS. What is now 
required is a very clear deci- 
sion from ministers, based on 
evidence and professional ad- 
vice, as soon as possible about 
Viagra's availability' on the 
NHS as this may have signifi- 
cant implications for doctors." 

The Impotence Association 
regretted the delay. “A lot of 
people are genuinely suffer- 
ing and now they will have to 
wait another month until the 
Government make their final 
decision,” said its director. 
Ann Craig. 

But Professor Howard Ja- 
cobs, from University College 
London Medical School and 
the Society for Endocrinol- 
ogy, said while he would like 
Viagra to be on the NHS. he 
commended the openness and 
transparency of the Govern- 
ment’s stance. “Few people 
object to rationing when the 
need can be perceived and 
when it is equitable, but 
everyone is outraged by 
rationing when it makes no 
sense.” he said. 

Spectre of NHS rationing, 
page 4; L i ter c o mment, 
page 9 
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The Clinton crisis 


‘I’ve been disappointed and hurt. 
But the president genuinely and 
sincerely apologised to me and 
1 have accepted his apology 

Erskine Bowles, 
chief of staff 


w 


Eg 
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Power brokers who will tell 


KEY PLAYERS: Half a dozen 
Democrats ‘in grey suits’ 'are 
the men who now hold the ring; 

Jonathan Freedland reports 


W HEN the 

end came in 
1974. It was 
the men in 
suits who 
delivered 

the news. 

Richard Nixon knew his 
time in the White House was 
up when Senator Barry Gold- 
water, Republican party 
chairman Bob Dole and a 
clutch of other party elders 
tapped him on the shoulder 
and asked him to leave the 
stage. 


Popular support had cra- 
tered, they said. The House 
would vote for Impeachment 
and the Senate would convict 
I The president had just one op- 
tion left: resignation. 

But who are the men in 
suits today? Who are the 
Democratic greybeards who 
could make the short drive 
along Pennsylvania Avenue 
from Capitol Hill to the White 
House and tell Bell Clinton to 
give up the job he craved his 
entire liTe? Who are the key 
party power brokers cur- 


rently struggling to find an al- 
ternative solution — a com- 
promise which might rebuke 
the president but keep him in 
tbe Oval Office? 

They are a half dozen men, 
some In the House, some in 
the Senate, one now retired 
from elected politics alto- 
gether. Their task is not to 
save Bill Clinton so much as 
to save the Democratic Party 
— which faces House, Senate 
and gubernatorial elections 
in two months' time. If that 
means the president has to 
I make the ultimate sacrifice, 
they will be the ones to tell 
him. Not that they can be cer- 
tain he will listen. 

First among them would be 
Tom Daschle, the diminutive 
senator from South Dakota 
and the Democrats' leader in 
tbe upper chamber. He has a 


good relationship with the 
White House, partly because 
he has no ambitions for 
higher political office and is 
therefore free of ulterior mo- 
tives — a rare delight in 
Washington, 

Advice from him would be 
weighed heavily: after all, it 
is Mr Daschle who would act 
as unofficial foreman of the 
Democratic members of the 
“jury” In ?my impeachment 
trial, conducted In the senate. 
With 67 votes needed for con- 
viction in the lOO-member 
body, Bill Clinton could sur- 
vive so long as he keeps his 
own senators on side. That 
task would partly foil on the 
member for South Dakota. 

His counterpart in the 
House is much less trusted, i 
Minority Leader Dick Gep- 
hardt Is a perennial presiden- 



Inner circle buries its resentment 
and rallies again to the leader 


WHITE HOUSE: Clinton’s aides 
and ministers have forgiven their 
chief his deceit and their sense 
of betrayal, writes Mark Tran 


K EY members of Presi- 
dent Clinton's entou- 
rage are sticking by 
him although he de- 
liberately mistorf them on 
trysts with Monica Lewinsky. 

Several put their reputation 
on the line by standing by the 
president when he denied any 
inappropriate relationship 
with the White House intern. 
Secretary of state Madeleine 
Albright was the first cabinet 
member to step up to the 
microphone to back BUI Clin- 
ton after his initial denials. 
Mrs Albright again stepped 
into the breach when the 
Starr report came ouL | 

Saying that it was a “sad 
and difficult time." Mrs Al- 
bright called Mr Clinton's 
actions “wrong and so were 
bis statements in misleading 
the American people and the 
cabinet" about the affair. But 
she noted that Mr Clinton bad 
apologised to the cabinet and 
the people “and I accept his 
apology". Mrs Albright went 
on to say that she could not do 
her Job if she did not “have 
Tull confidence in the presi- 
dent’s ability to make sound 
judgments and confidence in 
his leadership. And 1 think 
that he's doing a great job 
leading the country.” 


Other White House officials 
have made their peace with 
the president, putting aside 
any' hurt and humiliation to 
get on with the job of running 
the country. Aides appear to 
have adopted the attitude of 
most Americans, separating 
Mr Clinton’s personal behav- 
iour from his politics and 
policies. 

Erskine Bowles, the chief of 
staff, said he had come to 
terms with the president's de- 
ception. ‘’I've been disap- 
pointed and hurt,” he said In 
a statement "But the presi- 
dent genuinely and sincerely 
apologised to me and I have , 
accepted his apology. I am go- 
ing to continue for as long as I 
am here to carry out his poli- j 
cies. which I believe have 
been extraordinarily good for i 
the country. None of us are all 
good, or all bad." 1 

Mr Bowles's forgiveness 
comes despite his strong en- 
dorsement of the president 
during bis deposition before 
the grand jury. He testified 
that he took the president’s 
statements seriously. “All I 
can tell you is; this guy who 
rve worked for looked me in 
the eye and said he did not 
have sexual relationships 
with her. And if I didn’t be- 


lieve him I couldn’t stay. So I 
believe him.” 

Sidney Blumenthal, assis- 
tant to the president, was one 
of Mr Clinton’s staunchest de- 
fenders, commonly referred 
to as the White House attack 
dog by Republicans. When Mr 
Clinton was being called a 
liar. Mr Blumenthal yielded 
to no one in upholding the 


on the important issues on 
his agenda.” 

Other members of Mr Clin- 
ton's entourage, according to 
the Starr report knew very 
well what was going on and 
tried to help out the president 
anyway. His golf buddy Ver- 
non Jordan, who tried to get 
Ms Lewinsky a job with Rev- 
lon and other companies, da- 




f 
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Betty Currie 
(left), the 
president’s 
secretary, 
helped him 
and Lewinsky 
arrange their 
meetings, 
Starr alleges 


president's truthfulness. In 
his testimony to the grand 
jury, Mr Blumenthal said he 
"certainly believed his story, 
he was pouring out his heart 
and I believed him”. 

Now that the truth is out, 
Mr Blumenthal is said to ted 
betrayed, but he too intends 
to soldier on for Mr Clinton. 
‘Tm not here to make public 
judgments about the presi- 
dent's life. I'm here to work 


nied any wrongdoing in tbe 
Lewinsky matter. One Of 
Washington’s most skilful fix- 
ers, Mr Jordan has noted that 
on December 19 he asked both 
Ms Lewinsky and Mr Clinton 
whether they had sexual rela- 
tions and both responded that 
there had been none. 

But according to Ms 
Lewinsky's testimony, she 
made her feelings towards Mr 
Clinton so plain to Mr Jordan 


Strange case of the president and the 
woman who asked for a glass of water 


ANOTHER WOMAN: Rumour 
is met with scepticism as women 
voters grant the benefit of the 
doubt, Julian Borger reports 


T HE young woman video- 
taped in the Oval Office 
reaching out to mop the 
presidential brow and then 
accompanying Bill Clinton to 
his private study was de- 
scribed by a White House offi- 
cial as a family friend from 
Arkansas, who had asked for 
a glass of water. 

The president was just 
showing her the way. the offi- 
cial. P. J. Crowley, said. 

Hints that Monica 
Lewinsky may be followed by 
claims of other dangerous li- 
aisons are embedded in the 
Starr report's account of the j 
president’s affair with the 
White House intern. , 

When Mr Clinton declared | 
the end of their sexual 
relationship in May last year. I 
he allegedly told her he had | 


been unfaithful to Hillary 
“hundreds of times", but had 
earnestly been trying to turn 
over a new leaf since entering 
middle age. 

Last December. Ms 
Lewinsky stormed out of the 
White House after hearing 
that the president was busy 
entertaining Eleanor Mon- 
dale, a CBS reporter and the 
daughter or the former Demo- 
cratic presidential hopeful, 
Walter Mondale. The report’s 
footnotes mention that Ms 
Lewinsky was suspicious that 
the two were having an affair. 

Rumours of more to come 
have been buzzing around 
Washington for weeks, but 
have yet to take concrete 
form. Yesterday, the only ac- 
count of the “second intern" 
video in tbe major news- 


| papers was burled on page 6 
of the New York Post. 

Even if proof is produced, it 
is unclear whether further 
Lewinsky-style revelations 
could administer a coup de 
grace to the Clinton presi- 
dency. Opinion polls yester- 
day seemed to indicate that 
even presidential scandal 
obeys the laws of Himininhing 
returns when it conies to pap- , 
ular outrage, particularly ; 
among American women. 

Joanne Walls, a 63-year-old 
African-American grand- 
mother, boiled it down to a 
hard-beaded equation: “He's 
done more for women than 
he's done to women. So he's 
still ahead on points." she 
said while on a shopping trip 
down Connecticut Avenue. 

America's women put Bill 
Clinton in office and for the 
time being they seem pre- 
pared to keep him there. Ac- 
cording to a poll published 
yesterday in the Washington 
Post, only 25 per cent of tJS 
women questioned were in 
fovour of impeachment, com- 
pared with 35 per cent of men. 


After overcoming their ini- 
tial shock -at the explicit na- 
ture of tbe Starr report, most 
Clinton supporters, especially 
women, have declared them- 
selves underwhelmed by the i 
claims of substantive crimi- 
nal wrongdoing. 

Jung Lee, a 22-year-old 
sales assistant in a women’s 
clothes shop, said: "Starr 
couldn't find any thing like 
Watergate after all this time, 
so he exploited this thing 
with Monica Lewinsky.” 

Ms Lee said she had not 
read the report but In all the 
discussion over the affair she 
had heard . there was nothing 
to suggest sexual harassment. 

“This was consensual sex 
between two adults," she said. 
And if there Is more to come? 
“Well, if it’s more of the same, 
what’s the difference?” 

Aware that women voters 
were likely to outnumber 
male voters significantly in 
1996, Mr Clinton focused on 
social issues, like welfare and 
legislation affecting the fam- 
ily, during his re-election 
campaign. He won 54 per cent 


of women's votes compared 
with 43 per cent of men's. Mr 
Clinton has made a string of 
high-profile female appoint- 
ments, including Janet Reno 
and Madeleine Albright, who 
respectively became the first 
woman attorney general and 
secretary of state in US his- 
tory. He defended abortion 
rights in the face of repeated 
attempts to limit them by his 
Republican rivals. During the 
economic boom of recent 
years, women have filled 64 
per cent of the new Jobs 
created. 

It se ems likely that Bill 
Clinton would have to com- 
mit a sin of a different order 
of magnitude to really shake 
the pillar which has so for 
kept him in office. Until then, 
any new Bex allegations seem 
as likely to rebound on tbe 
president’s accusers as on the 
m ftn hlmarif 

“They should never have 
put it in the papers or on the 
TV, where my grandchildren 
can see it." said Mrs Walls. "I 
blame the people who did that 
to us." 



Dishing the e-dirt on Bill 

W HENEVER some - 1 covers Hollywood. Drudge i finished high scht 
thing breaks, ac- spends most his time in a “bad grammar, bad 
cording to Matt cluttered Hollvwood anart- 1 ine.” 


Matt Drudge: a far cry from the dustbin 


W HENEVER some- 
thing breaks, ac- 
cording to Matt 
Drudge. “I go where the 
stink is.” 

That sums up the 30-year- 
old’s approach to news and 
it has made him a minor ce- 
lebrity, now a familiar fig- 
ure on tele visa n with his 
own show, where be ap- 
pears wearing his trade- 
mark dark bat. 

It is a long way from 
when he used to rummage 
around the dustbins of 
Daily Variety, a paper that 


covers Hollywood. Drudge 
spends most his time in a 
cluttered Hollywood apart- 
ment. Relying on what he 
calls word-of-mouse, he 
gets from e-mail tipsters, he 
speed-dials around the 
country, then writes up his 
breathless dispatches. 

His success, he says, 
conies from his no-holds- 
barred attitude. “Tt’s a got- 
cha sheet to. a town where 
nobody is playing gotcha." 

Mr Drudge, only son of a 
social worker tether and an 
attorney mother, barely 


finished high school — 
“bad grammar, bad spell- 
ing.” 

He charges 910 a year for 
his Drudge Report, which 
he also posts on the web 
<www.drudgereport 
com) every few days. He 
started the report in 1995 
and quickly won a 
following. 

Rash Limbaagh, the 
right-wing TV personality, 
dubbed him the "Rush Lim- 
bs ugh of the Internet” be- 
cause of Ms penchant for 
Clinton bashing. 


Dick Gephardt 

represents the 

religious, 

socially 

conservative 

heart of the 

heartland 


tial hopeful who sought the 
Democratic nomination in 
L888 and plans to run again — 
against Vice President A1 
Gore — in 2000. 

"If he looked Clinton In the 
eye and said he should step 


down, I think Clinton would 
tel l him to hick off," admitted 
one senior White House offi- 
cial yesterday. “Both think 
the other guy’s out to do them 
down." 

Yet Mr Gephardt’s support 


Is crucial, since tbe House Is 
where impeachment proceed- 
ings begin. Clin ton! tes hope 
the Congressman will calcu- 
late that his own 2000 chances 
are better served with tbe 
president staying in office, 
rather than Mr Gore taking 
over. 

They are braced for some 
moralistic noises, however. 
Mr Gephardt represents a 
socially conservative, reli- 
giously-minded district of St 
Louis, Missouri — heart of 
the heartland. 

A key factor in Mr Gep- 
hardt’s deliberations will be 
the mid-term elections. Be- 
fore the Lewinsky scandal. 
Democrats believed they had 
a chance of regaining their 
majority in the House, 
thereby making Mr Gephardt 
the new Speaker. Few har- 


bour that hope now. fearing 
that Democrats will stay at 

home while Republicans on 
the reli g ious right will flock 
to the polls to punish a sinful 
president But they are short 
on strategies for recovery. 

If Mr cnwtnn stays in office, 
then Monicagate drowns out 
the Democrats' messages on 
healthcare or education 
spending, turning November 
into a referendum on the 
Starr report. 

If he goes, then Democrats 
are tainted along with him — 
and still the scandal domi- 
[ nates the news. 

Besides the minority 
leader, three other Demo- 
cratic players on the Hill will 
be pivotal 

In the Senate, Joe Lleber- 
man and Bob Kerrey matter. 
The former set tbe crisis tone 


that at one point he said to 
hen “You're in love, that’s 
what your problem is." When 
she dotied that they were 
having sex, she said she as-: 
sumed Mr Jordan knew “with 
a wink and a nod that she was 
having a relationship with 
the president”. 

Betty Currie, Mr Clinton’s 
personal secretary, also is 
portrayed by the Starr report 
as being much more In the 
know than at first thought 
Mrs Currie initially emerged 
as one of the innocent victims 
Is the affidr, a loyal aide 
forced to rack up large legal- 
bills through no fault of her 
own. But Mrs Currie, accord- 
ing to the Starr report, was 
more of a willing accomplice 
Lto Mr Clinton's cavortmgs 
" than a ha pless bystander. ' 
p After the president and the 
: intern began their affair, Mrs 
ECurrie helped to arrange 
-their clandestine meetings 
and often helped Ms Lew- 
insky to bypass tbe system de- 
signed to keep track of all 
presidential visitors. Mrs 
Currie even went to the 
White House on her days off 
solely to admit Ms Lewinsky 
to the Oval Office for meet- 
ings alone with Mr Clin tan, 
according to her swam testi- 
mony and that of Ms. Lew- 
insky. Mrs Carrie also 
allowed herself to be used as 
the cover story for furtive vis- 
its by Ms Lewinsky, who 
would tell security guards 
that she was at the White 
House to see Mr Clinton's per- 
sonal secretary. 
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A protest in Park Avenue, New York, close to the Council of Foreign Relations building, 
where Mr Clinton was malti n g a speech yesterday photograph: peter Morgan 
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The Clinton crisis 


‘ 1 wish he would have learned that 
“I didn’t inhale” is not worthy of 
him, and everyone sees through 
it. He’s not 1 4 any more and 
trying to outsmart the principal’ 
Democrat Barney Frank 



the president if his time is up 


or the month with a heartfelt 
speech on the senate floor, in 
which he castigated his old 
friend Mr Clinton for behav- 
iour- that was not just 
Inappropriate but immoral 

Senator Lieberman. an ob- 
servant Jew regarded as a Mr 
Clean figure on the Hill, car- 
ries moral weight in the Dem- 
ocratic Party but also politi- 
cal muscle. . 

He has been an ally of Mr 
Clinton’s since 1970, and the 
two men were co-founders of 
the Democratic Leadership 
Council, the modernising 
body which dragged the party 
from the unelectable left to 
the vote-grabbing centre. The 
two men were partners in 
birthing the New Democrats, 
much as Tony Blair and Gor- 
don Brown created New 
Labour. 


For Bill Clinton to lose Joe 
Lieberman would be to lose 
the Clinton wing of the Demo- 
cratic Party. To win the sena- 
tor’s approval — say, for the 
proposed censure motion now 
gaining ground, as a punish- 
ment short Of Im pparhwm t 
— would be a valuable boost 
to the Clinton rescue 
operation. 

Mr Kerrey is important; 
too. The Nebraska senator 
with movie-star looks has 
credibility where Mr nmtnn 
does not his personal life is 
unblemished and he was a 
hero in the Vietnam war. 
When he challenged Mr Clin- 
ton for the presidential nomi- 
nation in 1992, his strengths 
only highlighted Mr Clinton’s 
weaknesses. 

Since th^n Mr Kerrey has 
become a power in the party. 


chairing the Democrats’ cam- 
paign effort in this year's Sen- 
ate contests. 

wfo backing would bring 
the support of other senators, 
aa well as a shot of Lieber- 
man -style moral endorse- 
ment voters would be encour- 
aged to think, “If Bill 
Clinton's good enough for a 
goody-goody like Bob Kerrey, 
then he's good for 

me.” With his own ambitions 
for 2000 , he, too, is hardly 
a nxio us to see the overnight 
promotion of A 1 Gore. 

The last Congressional 
player Is John Conyers. 
Hardly a household name, 
this black American Con- 
gressman Is outside the Inner 
circle of Democratic gran- 
dees. But he is the most 
senior Democrat on the 
House judiciary committee 



which will decide Mr Clin- 
ton’s initial fate. ' 

Now 69, he is regarded as 
one of the wiser, cooler heads 
in the House, with the extra 
kudos of being the only mem- 
ber of the committee to have 


To win Joe 

Lieberman’s 

approval 

would be a 

boost to the 

rescue 

operation 


sat on the body which struck 
against Richard Nixon in 
1974. Worryingly -for the 
White House, he said yester- 
day that he saw no immediate 
conclusion of the Starr saga 
in sight, predicting instead a 


long hauL The last of the men 

in suits no longer holds 
elected office. He is George 
Mitchell. Tom Daschle’s pre- 
decessor as Democratic 
leader in the Senate. As Mr 
Clinton’s envoy to Northern 
Ireland, successfully broker- 
ing the Good Friday Agree- 
ment. he won plaudits around 
the world, adding to the al- 
most universal respect he en- 
joys in Washington. 

Few men are admired more 
in the capital, where he is 
seen as a deal-maker extraor- 
dinaire with an added reputa- 
tion for integrity. If he were 
to tell Mr Clinton to do the 
honourable tiling, it is hard to 
see how the president could 
resist. 

Instead. Mr Mitchell ap- 
pears to be beingmentionedin 
an opposite role. The White 


House was seeking an “am- 
bassador” last night, an emis- 
sary who would present the 
Clinton case to the Hill and 
work for a reprieve. 

Congressional veteran 
George Mitchell would be 
some people’s choice. A sign 
of headway appeared yester- 
day. when the name above an 
official White House response 
to a USA Today editorial de- 
manding Mr Clinton's resig- 
nation was none other than 
George Mitchell. 

Important though all these 
men are. there are a couple of 
caveats. For one thing, it may 
be Republicans, not Demo- 
crats, who prove decisive. As 
the majority party In both 
houses, it's the likes of Sena- 
tor Trent Lott, Speaker Newt 
Gingrich, House judiciary 
chair Henry Hyde, and his 


Senate counterpart Orrin 
Hatch, who may ultimately 
hold Mr Clinton’s career in 
their hands. 

Secondly, insiders wonder 
if the wbole notion of men in 
suits works in the Washing- 
ton of 1998 in quite the way it 
did in 1974. Times have 
changed, the party machines 
now exert much less influ- 
ence? than before. According 
to that senior White House 
official, it's not a tap on the 
shoulder from the eminences 
grises of the Democratic 
Party which would make Bill 
Clinton quit: "There would 
have to be a massive haemor- 
raghing of public support.” In 
this era of instant and con- 
stant polling, he says, it is 
voters, not party barons, who 
matter. "They are the elders 
now." 


Partisan passions 
will play key role 


CONGRESS: The president’s 
fate hangs on the Republican 
dominated judiciary committee, 
writes Martin Kettle 


A SSUMING that Presi- 
dent Clinton does not 
resign abruptly in 
the next few days — 
and there is little sign of him 
doing that — there are two 
main scenarios for bringing 
his crisis to an end. 

There is a fast scenario and 
a slow scenario. In the first, 
the crisis is concluded before 
the House of Representatives 
votes for a formal impeach- 
ment inquiry . — in other 
words, this : month. Jn • the- 
slow scenario, the House be- 
gins Its Inquiry and Washing- 
ton is dominated by months 
of hearings and reports, cul- 
minating in a conclusion in 
spring 1999. 

Either way, the pivotal con- 
stitutional role will be played 
by the House of Representa- 
tives' judiciary committee. It 
must decide, prbbahiy by the 
end of the month, whether the 

report of the independent 
counsel. Kenneth Starr, consti- 
tutes grounds for an impeach- 
ment inquiry. 

The signs are that it will 
vote for an inquiry unless the 
White House and Capitol HQ1 
broker a rapid plea bargain of 
the sort that is being dis- 
cussed in Washington this 
week. Such a plea bargain, in 
which Mr Clinton r emains 
president but accepts congres- 
sional censure and other pun- 
ishments, Is not impossible in 
the -slow scenario. But it 
would probably be more diffi- 
cult to achieve. 

In any event, the judiciary 
committee will now become 
the focus of legal and political 
debate in Washington in foe 
cnmtng weeks. Its chairman. 
Henry Hyde, believes a foil 
inquiry, including hearings, 
is warranted. “I must say I do, 
but 1 want to bear from every- 
one on the co mmi ttee," he 
said on Sunday. a 

The foil House Is scheduled 
to vote this week on proce- 
dures to govern foe judiciary 
committee’s review of foe 
Starr report. That vote, ex- 
pected tomorrow, would issue 
rules concealing the power to 
subpoena witnesses — includ- 
ing Mr Clinton — and other 
aspects of- the committee’s 
evidence- gathering process. 
The committee must report 

back to the full House by 
September 28 on whether it 
has decided to release an foe 
supporting material that Mr 
Starr sub® itted with his 
report last week. This in- 
cludes transcripts of stand 
jury testimony by Mr Clinton, 
Monica Lewinsky and other 
key witnesses, including sev- 


eral federal employees and 
presidential aides who have 
outstanding oianng before foe 
supreme court in which they 
argue they should not he com- 
pelled to testify. The material 
also includes 27 tapes of con- 
versations with Ms Lewinsky 
taken secretly by Linda Tripp 
In 1997 and early January 
1998. 

The key vote to establish an 
inquiry Is likely at around the 
same time that the committee 
reports on what to .do about 
the supporting material. That 
vote will first be taken by foe 
committee, and must then be 
upheld by a majority of foe 
House's 435 memb ers. The ex- 
pectation In Washington is 
that foe committee win vote 
before Congress adjourns on 
October 9, but it is possible 
that the House will need to be 
summoned back to Washing- 
ton into recess to vote. 

Although the Initial hand- 
ling of foe Starr, report by Mr 
Hyde and his Democratic 
counterpart, John Conyers, 


The judiciary 
committee lias 
been in the 
front line of 
Republican 
attempts to roll 
back many liberal 
laws of the 1960s 


suggested a conscientious at- 
tempt to achieve a non-parti- 
san atmosphere in which the 
judiciary committee could 
work, the committee has a rep- 
utation as one of Congress's 
most polarised standing 
bodies. These qualities could 
be decisive in its deliberations, 
as well as in determining the 
chances of a compromise. 


37 members, including Mr 
Hyde, are Republica n s. 

The committee regularly 
deals with some cf foe most 
divisive issues in Am e ri c an 
law-making; including affir- 
mative action on behalf of 
women, ethnic minorities and 
sexual groups. It has been a 
congressional arena for bitter 
arguments on subjects such 
as same-sex marriage, terror- 
ism law, civil liberties and 
product liability. 

fes npc of this kind have fire-, 
quently formed foe frontline 
in foe political warfare of foe 
1390s, in which the Republi- 
can Party has struggled to piit 


its conservative social and 
legal agenda into law, at- 
tempting to roll hack the 
Democra tic-led liberal mea- 
sures of foe 1960s. 

As a result foe Judiciary 
committee is Car from being 
an above-the-fray body of con- 
stitutional greybeards and in- 
dependents. It is a partisan 
body, and a body with sharply 
contrasted political views of a 
president who has twice 
snatched foe White House 
from out of Republican hand« 

The judiciary committee’s 
members include the Georgia 
Republican Bob Barr, who 
can be guaranteed to vote for 
Mr Clinton’s impeachment 
He put forward an impeach- 
ment motion last year, before 
anyone bad ever heard of Ms 
Lewinsky. “The report lays 
out a clear case that foe presi- 
dent committed obstruction 
of justice and other offences 
that strike at the heart of our 
legal system." Mr Barr said 
onSunday. 

At the other end of foe spec- 
trum is fog Massachusetts 
Democrat Barney Fra nk , a 
staunch Clinton defender on 
most issues, and foe brother 
of the White House communi- 
cations director, Ann Lewis. 
Mr Frank is one of foe few 
openly gay members of Con- 
gress, and one of foe best de- 
baters and smartest talkers in 
Washington, hot even he has 
grown weary of Mr Clinton’s 
legal defence. “1 wish he 
would have learned that T 
didn't inhale’ is just not wor- 
thy of him, and everybody 
sees through it He’s not 14 
any more and trying to out? 
smart the principal." 

The polarisation of the com- 
mittee contrast with foe mood 
and culture of the judiciary 
committee that investigated 
calls for Richard Nixon’s Im- 
peachment during foe Water- 
gate crisis in 1974. In that in- 
quiry, Mr Hyde’s predecessor 
8S chairman, Peter Rodino, 
presided over a solid group of 
around 10 Independent- 
minded centrists whose votes 
tended to sway the committee 
on a relatively non-partisan 
basis. Even though all mem- 
bers of foe committee are up 
for re-election in November’s 
miri- tarm elections, it is un- 
likely that the membership or 
the b ala nce of power will 
d»ng i» significantly, 

Mr Hyde, aged 74. a Chica- 
goan and a Roman Catholic, 
has a long history as a legisla- 
tive opponent of abortion 
rights. Be defended Ronald 
Reagan over the Iran-Contra 
affair and is a supporter of 
the radical rightwing turn in 
foe. Republican Party led by 
Newt Gingrich, foe ' House 
Speaker. Ho w ever he has a 
fiercely independent streak 
and has angered some in his 
party by vehemently oppos- 
ing statutory time limits, on 
membership of Congress, 



Blair 
refuses 
to dump 
friend 


T ONY Blair yesterday dis- 
missed calls to distance 
himself from Bill Clin- 
ton, insisting he was not a 
fair-weather friend, ir rites 
Ewen MacA skill 
He will still meet Mr Clin- 
ton in New York next week, 
in spite of any potential em- 
barrassment, to discuss the 
Third Way and other political 
issues at a university 
seminar. 

Mr Blair's chief press offi- 
cer said: “The Prime Minister 
doesn’t dump people because 
some report appears on foe 
Internet" 

He added: “He sees Presi- 
dent Clinton as a very good 
friend and ally to this 
country, not least for what he 
has done on several occasions 
for the Northern Ireland 
peace process." 

Mr Blair spoke to Mr Clin- 
ton for half-an-hour on foe 
day foe Starr report was pub- 
lished and Downing Street 
did not rule out a further con- 
versation between the two 
this week. Downing Street de- 
scribed media reports of their 
Friday conversation as over- 
blown. denying it concen- 
trated on foe president’s per- 
sonal problems and insisting 
It was dominated by the econ- 
omy. Russia and Northern 
Ireland. 

"The Prime Minister is not 
a fair-weather friend and. 
whether people like it or not, 
that’s the way he operates," 
Mr Blair’s chief press officer 
said. 

Downing Street listed three 
reasons why Mr Blair stood 
by Mr Clinton. As well as 
friendship, Mr Blair saw it as 
being in Britain's national In- 
terest to have a close relation- 
ship with the world's biggest 
democracy, and it was not for 
Britain to interfere in what 
was essentially a "matter for 
foe American congress and 
foe American people". 


The Clintons leaving foe White House yesterday for New York, where the president spoke on the world economy, one of 
a number of initiatives attempting to show be is still able to run the country photograw: ron edmonds 

White House launches two-pronged fight to save Clinton’s presidency 


continued from page 1 
strengthened effort to stave 
off impeachment proceedings 
and save foe Clinton presi- 
dency include, the Northern 
Ireland peace talks chairman, 
George Mitchell, and a retir- 
ing California congressman. 
Vic Fazio. 

After several days in which 
Mr Clinton has been forced to 
remain in foe White House, 
fighting off foe effects of the 
report of the independent 
counsel, Kenneth Starr, he 
and the first lady flew to Nevfr 

York to present his challenge 

for global economic revival 


and attend fund-raising 
events with local Democrats. 

Mr Clinton’s speech was 
one of a number of initiatives 
in which he will attempt to 
show Americans that he is 
able to run foe country and 
command foe world stage. 
Next week he wifi be joined 
by Tony Blair and other 
world leaders in New York to 
set out plans for reviving foe 
world economy. 

Hillary Clinton is expected 
to play a more prominent role 
over the- next few days In sup- 
port of her husband, White 
House sources Claimed. 


In Washington, White 
House aides continued to 
work on possible ideas for a 
compromise that would en- 
able Mr Clinton to remain in 
office until his term ends in 
January 2001. One source said 
Dem ocratic aides on Capitol 
HRi were discussing ideas for 
"censure-plus", in which Mr 
Clinton would be subjected 
not just to a motion of cen- 
sure but to other measures to 
clip his wings for the remain- 
der of his term. 

Two key senior Democrats, 
the Senate leader Tom 
Daschle and the House of Rep- 


resentatives' leader Dick Gep- 
hardt. were expected to issue 
statements last night which 
would fall short of White 
House pleas for outright oppo- 
sition to impeachment “They 
are going to be very cautious, 
and perhaps even a little criti- 
cal,” a Senate source said. 

However Mr Clinton 
received a significant state- 
ment of support from his de- 
fence secretary, William Co- 
hen, the only Republican in 
the administration and a man 
who 24 years ago voted, as a 
Republican member of the 
House judiciary committee. 


for foe impeachment of Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

Speaking in Tokyo, Mr Co- 
hen said: “I believe foe presi- 
dent is capable of carrying 
out his responsibilities as 
commande r-in -chief. " 

The opinion polls which 
will hold foe key to Con- 
gress's political calculations 
continued to show strong sup- 
port for Mr Clinton yesterday. 
A Gallup poll taken on Sun- 
day showed his job approval 
rating rising to 64 per cent, 
and public opinion consoli- 
dating in support or censure, 
not impeachment 
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Jaymee Bowen fleft), who was refused treatment for the leukaemia which killed her, Frank Dobson, ‘thinlcixigthe un thinkabl e’, Inc reasing the temper utn r c of the debate 


T HE significance of 
Viagra, the pill 
against impotence, is 
no longer confined to 
the role it has been 
playing for months in smutty 
jokes and tales of illicit drug 
d e ali n g at rave dances. 

Viagra is the straw that 
could break the camel’s back. 
And the camel, in this 
instance, is the medicine sup- 
ply system in the UK. 

Frank Dobson, the Health 
Secretary, came into office 
promising he would "think 
the unthinkable". What has 
happened with Viagra is evi- 
dence that he means it. 

The ban on its prescription 
in the NHS is a holding mea- 
sure, designed to buy time. 
And time is needed for the 


Government and its medical 
advisers to look the fraught 
Issue of rationing in the face. 

The Department of Health 
has tried ducking and diving 
in the face of expensive medi- 
cines before. 

When beta-interferon, for 
the treatment of multiple scle- 
rosis and donapezil for Alz- 
heimer’s, came along, health 
authorities were given con- 
fused messages about limitin g 
the amount of money they 
spent on these very costly 
drugs. 

It meant some people could 
have them while just as de- 
serving others could not. 

What has grown up since 
long before Labour came to 
power is a hotchpotch of 
treatment by postcode where 


the price is high. Infertility 
treatment is an obvious 
example. 

Nobody Is satisfied with 
such manifest injustice. The 
sense of unfairness over 
rationing became a heated 
public issue in the case of 
Child B — Jaymee Bowen — 
whose father contested in 
court the health authority’s 
refusal of experimental treat- 
ment for her leukaemia. 

For the first time a Health 
Secretary has said that a drug 
proven to be effective In very 
large numbers of people with 
a serious medical complaint 
cannot — at least for the time 
being — be prescribed on the 
NHS because of cost 

•There are two possible sce- 
narios. One is that this is part 


of negotiations going an be- 
hind foe scenes for months to 
get the manufacturers, Pfizer, 
to drop the proposed price to 
the NHS. 

In the past the Government 
has done deals with the phar- 
maceutical industry to then- 
mutual benefit Under the 
Pharmaceutical Price Regula- 
tion Scheme (PPRS), drug 
companies have mafe suffi- 


cient profits out of the NHS to 
be able to continue research- 
ing new medicines, but have 
had those profits capped by 
the agreement so as not to 
bankrupt the Department of 
Health. 

Clearly Pfizer is not at the 
moment playing balL Frank 
Dobson said yesterday his de- 
partment is stOl in discus- 


sions with Pfizer, obviously 
hoping it can be persuaded. 

But Pfizer will realise that 
the Department of Health can- 
not possibly deny Viagra to 
genuinely impotent men 
forever. 

There are already treat- 
ments for Impotence avail- 
able on the NHS, which are 
twice the price of the Mite dia- 
mond-shaped pilL . 

Injections into the penis 
cost about £9 an erection, to 
Viagra’s £4 or £5. But because 
they are painful, embarrass- 
ing and offputting for all con- 
cerned, -only the most desper- 
ate men-want them. 

So there Is a second sce- 
nario, and that is to establish 
a new body, or give additional 
responsibilities to an existing 


group or committee, to look at 
the cost of medicines, their 
use and their effectiveness in 
patients. Health service pro- 
fessionals and the public 
alike accept that rationing is 
inevitable, given the constant 
push ing back of medical 
frontiers. 

It may be that the Govern- 
ment feels ft is time to side- 
line the old PPR8 in favour of 
a system that will openly 
weigh up medical benefits 
against cost. 

“The PPRS is a rather 
crude thing based on money,” 
said Joe Collier, editor of the 
Drug fend Therapeutics Bulle- 
tin. “It may be appropriate in 
the spirit of evidence-based 
me dic ine to have something 


rathe: finer." 


Here’s £25 
towards setting 
yourself free 
from expensive 
home insurance. 

frv sn. 



You don’t have to keep your home insurance 
with your mortgage provider. With Direct Line, 
you could save yourself up to 30% on your 
current premium. And if your mortgage provider 
imposes a fee for switching to us, we'll even 
refund it, up to £25. 

CALL 0113 292 7194 

FOR LOW COST HOME INSURANCE 

8am-8pm MONI-FRI / 9am-5pm SAT 

Please quote ref : 3 19 
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Janacek interpreted as a headline 


Review 


Andrew Clements 


Jenufa 

New Theatre, Cardiff 

1 A /ELSH National Op- 
1/ W era’s previous staging 

w V of Jenufa was a sear- 
ing, unforgettable experience. 
Directed by David Pountney. 
it was part of the Jandcek 
cycle shared between the 
regional opera companies 
which did so much to estab- 
lish foe works in the British 
repertory. The new version, 
perversely sung in Czech with 
an entirely English-speaking 
cast, doesn't match up to those 
fading memories. 

There’s no doubt that foe 
emotional force of this most 
anguished of tragedies comes 
through in the end, but that is 
much more to the credit of foe 
perfect theatrical pacing of the 
opera itself than to fhe way in 
which it is presented here, 
even though the central per- 
formances are very finely con- 
ceived on their own terms. 

Katie Mitchell's production, 
with sets and costumes by 
Vicki Mortimer, plays it en- 
tirely as a domestic rural 
drama, as if The Archers had 
been transposed from Am- 
bridge to Moravia. Even the 


first act, originally set outside 
the Buryja mill, with a mill 
wheel turning fotriblly in the 
background, is brought 
indoors- 

The villagers crowd in 
among the grain sadism a 
way that doesn’t so much in- 
tensify the introspection of 
this wmuTi, tightly-knit com- 
munity as diffhse its sharply 
drawn tensions. The first 
entry of Kostelnicka is almost 
lost in the mdee and even La- 
ca’s knife attack on Jenufa 
carries less of a shock than it 
should. As a result foe switch 
to the interior of the Kostel- 
nickas’ house for the second 
act's horrors loses much of its 
claustrophobia. 

More sympathetic conduct- 
ing might have restored at 
least some of that perspective, 
but D ani el Harding, making 
his British operatic debut, 
treated too much cC the score 
as if it were a symphonic 
poem with the voices regarded 
as an optional cadre. There 

was never the needlepoint def- 
inition of emotions that 
makes the orchestral writing 
so symbiotically entwined 
witb.thevocalJinea.This was 
Jan&cek rewritten in all-pur- 
pose banner headlines. 

The subtlety of many rf the 
performances deserved better. 
Rosalind Sutherland's Jenufe 

is a girl whose spirit has been 

crushed well before the opera 
begins — one oflife’s victims 





if she% a tamp for behaving 
‘like a desparate schoolgirl 
writing Valentines to 
a form teacher’, fhen 
we’re all tramps. 

Maureen Freely defends Monica 


who are easy meatier preda- 
tors like John Daszak*s feck- 
less Steva—^ and her ability to 
inject p athos without self-pity 
into everything she singB is 
perfectly j odged. 

Nigel Robson’s perfor- 
mance as Laca, too, is scrupu- 
lously detailed; he is compul- 


sively watohahle. Suzanne 
Murphy creates a more youth- 
ftiL attractive Kostelnicka 
than most 

Until September 30 , then tour- 
ing to Oxford, Swansea, South- 
ampton. Birmingham, Bristol 
and Liverpool 
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Blair’s £800m 
plan to reduce 
social division 


Pwtar t lethe rinqt o n 
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A £800 million pro- 
gramme to tackle prob- 
lems from bad housing 
and health to education and 
crime will be unveiled by foe 
Prime Minister today to help 
foe poorest communities. 
'.Tony Blair will say that 
social division not only 
shames the nation but wastes 
lives and costs Britain dearly 
with foe high price of depen- 
dency. He will call for a co- 
ordinated drive to reduce the 
gap between poor neighbour- 
hoods and foe rest of foe 
country with the launch of 17 

pafhfiiirinr dlsfal iCtS. 

The Government's Social 
Unit Will nnripriine 
foe problem in a report which 
wiH say that while most areas 
have benefited from rising 
living standards, foe poorest 
neighbourhoods have become 
“no go areas for some and no 
exit zones for others.” . 

With aboat WXX) districts 
Identified by foe Government 
as problem areas — from 
Inner city housing estates to 
run-down Victorian terraces 
— the Prime Minister will 


reveal that 18 special teams 
win be established Involving 
Whitehall departments, out- 
side experts, community 
organisations and business- 

The use of super-caretakers 
and neighbourhood wardens 
— already being tried In sev- 
eral trial areas — could be ex- 
tended to make estates safer 
under the New Deal for Com- 
munities programme, to be 
unveiled by John Prescott, 
the Deputy Prime Minister. 

The Social Exclusion Unit 
believes that past initiatives 
have foiled through the ab- 
sence of effective national pol- 
icies to deal with foe “struc- 
tural causes of decline” . 
There been a tendency to 
“parachute solutions” in 
from outside rather than en- 
gaging local communities. 


Mr Blair will stress that be 
wants “bottom-up” solutions 
with communities taking the 
initiative. 

The unit will stress that 
long-term commitments are 
needed for the poorest areas, 
rather than short-term solu- 
tions which have invariably 
faffed to pull co mmunities 
around. It talks of pathfinder 
areas senring as a showcase 
for other communities. 


Straw vows to 
fight Net racism 


I NTERNATIONAL com- 
puter networks must not 
be used to peddle racist, 
threatening and abusive ma- 
terial, the Home Secretary, 
Jack Straw skid last night 
The National Criminal In- 
telligence Service — which 
has . focused on 'combating 
| -chilftpaeffb&aphy on the Nat] 
— had a- “key role" in bring- 
taglnternet racists to justice. 

He told fofr Board of Depu- 
ties Of British Jews: “The In- 
ternet offers exciting opportu- 
nities for global communica- 
tion, but it is vulnerable to 
abnse because websites and 
newsgroups are accessible 
from across international 
borders.” 

Mr Straw said it was cru- 
cial for governments to coop- 
erate across borders to 
remove illegal material and 
prosecute originators. 

NCIS, which has been 
working with other police 
forces against child porn 
rings, submitted a report to 
the Government earlier this 
year on other illegal uses of 
foe Internet, including racism. 


A spokesman said; “We 
have Identified racism as a 
potential problem and made 
recommendations for a strat- 
egy for law enforcement on 
the Internet 

“When information is 
passed to us about material 
published on the Net what we 
can do is Identify what juris- 
diction. It comes from, iden- 
tify the -service provider, and 
alert relevant authorities." 

Mr Straw said ministers 
were also continuing to moni- 
tor the issue of “Holocaust de- 
nial”. Although he acknowl- 
edged that many people were 
very offended by those who 
claimed the Holocaust was 
not an historical event, he in- 
dicated that the Government 
was reluctant to make It a 
criminal offence. There was a 
need to balance guarding 
against offence with free 
speech. 

“There is danger that, by 
introducing legislation, we 
would play into the hands of 
those who peddle these lies by 
giving them a public plat- 
form," he said. 


Space Saving Wheelbarrow 
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BRITAIN 5 


Scott (of tho 
Antarctic) 
and his team 
Heft) at the 
South Polo 
on January 
18, 1912, 
faolnga 
cetmtrek 
on which 
they all froze 
to death Just 
mSes short 
of base camp 
(TOlt) 


Relics of polar epics 
withdrawn from sale 


John 


S MALL but "emo- 
tionally charged*' 
relics of Scott’s and 
Shackle ton's epic 
expeditions to the 
South Pole were yesterday 
withdrawn from auction in 
London on Thursday after 
protests from Antarctic 
scholars. 

Instead, their owner — who 
has treasured a candle lamp, 
sledge strap and brass coat 
hook since he found them in 
icebound huts 40 years ago — 
decided to save them for pub- 
lic display by giving them to 
the Cambridge-based Scott 
Polar Research Institute. 

Last night the auctioneers, 
Christie's, handed them to 
John Heap, executive director 
of the Cambridge-based insti- 
tute, who said; “The story has 
ended in a most wonderful 
way”. 


The relics, which were ex- 
pected to fetch at least £13,000, 
were left In base huts during 
Sir Ernest Shackleton’s expe- 
dition between 1907-09 and 
Captain Robert Scott’s expedi- 
tions between 1901-04 and 
1910-12. Scott and his compan- 
ions froze to death on their 
second journey. 

The items found in 19S7 by 
John Claydon. a New Zealand 
wing commander working 
with the Commonwealth 
trans-Antarctic expedition. 
Two years later the Antarctic 
Treaty protected the huts and 
outlawed the taking of souve- 
nirs. a habit widespread until 
then. Mr Claydon, now 
retired, kept them in his New 
Zealand garage until Chris- 
tie’s learned of them. “Every- 
body took away souvenirs”, 
he said. 

Christie's catalogue called 
the lamp, from Shackleton's 
hut near Mount Erebus, “an 
evocative souvenir of life dur- 


ing the dark Antarctic win- 
ters”. It was forecast to fetch 
£3. 000- £5,000. Other lots in- 
cluded a gbM beaker, cruci- 
ble and bottles found in the 
cubicle of Edward Adrian 
Wilson, a member of Scott’s 
fatal expedition. 

But news of the sale led Jeff 
Rubin, author of the Lonely 
Planet guide to Antarctica, to 
call for withdrawal of foe 
items. He said foe sale was “a 
disappointing assault on Ant- 
arctica's cultural heritage. 

“For Christie's to auction 
such irreplaceable artefacts 
of Antarctica’s history sug- 
gests to me either woeful ig- 
norance of — or merely disre- 
gard for — - the spirit of the 
[Antarctic] treaty”. 

Dr Heap, who Is also chair- 
man of the UK Antarctic Heri- 
tage Trust, joined the protest 
At first Nicholas Lambourn, 
associate director for the sale- 
room, defended the sale by 
pointing out that even Capt 


Scott had taken artefacts from 
previous expedition sites. The 
saleroom was satisfied Mr 
Claydon was legally entitled 
to sell the objects. 

Mr Claydon's decision to 
withdraw came after he spoke 
by phone with Mr Lambourn 
early yesterday. Dr Heap said. 
“John thought he was doing 
the right thing hi offering 
them for sale but h»« changed 
his mind. We will be sending 
them to the Antarctic New 
Zealand Heritage Trust, 
where they will be in the pub- 
lic domain.” 

The rest erf the sale, which 
will go ahead, includes a 
photo album showing Shack- 
leton's icebound vessel En- 
durance, expected to sell for 
up to £15,000, and a canvas 
military bath owned by Cap- 
tain Lawrence Oates, cele- 
brated for sacrificing his life 
on Scott’s last expedition. The 
bath is thought to be worth up 
to £1,500. 



S l e dg in g 
traces from 
Scott's 
Antarctic 
expedition of 
1901-04 
and 

Items (rigid) 
from the base 
camp cubicle 
of Edward 
Wilson, a 
member of 
Scott's m- 
fated South 
Pole trek of 
1911-12 
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Misconduct case doctor ‘took 
out ovaries without consent’ 


Sarah Hall 


A CONSULTANT gynae- 
cologist removed a 48- 
year-old woman’s ova- 
ries without her permission 
just weeks after telling her 
they were healthy — and then 
lied about the operation, a 
General Medical Council dis- 
ciplinary hearing was told 
yesterday. . 

Rodney Led ward performed 
the hysterectomy on the pri- 
vate patient so incompetently 
that she suffered severe loss 
of blood, with more than two 
litres being removed from her 
abdomen and stomach. 

He fowl wrote to her GP 
claiming the bungled proce- 
dure had been 'Uncompli- 
cated”. the disciplinary hear- 
ing was told. 

The bungled operation is 
just one of a catalogue of mis- 
demeanours concerning 14 
patients, which he allegedly 
committed at two Kent hospi- 
tals, the William Harvey in 
Ashford, and Bupa’s St Sav- 
iour's in Hythe, between 1989- 

1996. .. 

The 58- year-old consultant, 
who has 33 years of medical 
experience, is also accused of 
Iving to NHS patients to urge 
them to opt for private treat- 
ment at the Bupa hospital. 

Mr Ledward, of Folkestone, 
Kent, denies serious profes- 
sional misconduct The disci- 
plinary hearing, at the GMC- s 
London headquarters, was 


over four categories: clinical 


and surgical incompetence; 
inappropriate delegation to 
junior doctors; lack of in- 
volvement when patients de- 
veloped complication, and 
dishonesty in search of per- 
sonal gain. 

The gynaecologist had told 
the 48-year-old woman that 
she was still ovulating and 
her ovaries were healthy just 
live weeks before he per- 
formed the hysterectomy at 
the private hospital in No- 
vember 1992. the hearing was 
told. 

He removed the organs 
without her permission. And, 


because of his inadequate 
stitching, he caused her to 
lose a massive amount of 
blood. “Her condition was ap- 
proaching haemorrhagic 
shock. She was obviously los- 
ing blood and losing a lot of 
it,” James Badnoch QC, for 
the GMC, told the hearing. 

Nine hours after the opera- 
tion, Mr Ledward was 
recalled to perform a second 
operation, during which in 
excess of two litres of blood 
was found to have leaked into 
the patient’s stomach and 
abdomen. ' 

The consultant, who also 
worked as an obstetrician. 



Rodney Ledward: Denies serious professional misconduct 


then wrote to her doctor but 
failed to mention the post-op- 
erative complications — a 
move that was “at foe very 
best a serious gloss on the 
truth, and at worst totally 
misleading,” said Mr Baden- 
och. “With, regard to the 
removal of the ovaries, I need 
say no more than that It was 
obviously inexcusable to do 
that" 

Mr Ledward also allegedly 
tried to steer patients towards 
private treatment by claiming 
it was not available on the 
NHS. “He gave patients or 
their GPs misleading ac- 
counts of foe circumstances 
— in essence, he acted . . . dis- 
honestly." Mr Badnoch said. 

Mr Ledward is also accused 
of neglecting his patients 
after surgery. In one instance 
he allowed a woman to carry 
on bleeding for days after a 
hysterectomy, the hearing 
was told. Eventually, an 
ovary had to be removed to 
end the problem. 

He also allegedly felled to 
take action after complica- 
tions arose udth patients dele- 
gated to junior colleagues. In 
one case, he Ignored “the be- 
ginnings of a disaster” as an 
obese patient developed 
multiple abcesses. Her womb 
burst as she was rushed to an 
emergency operation. 

Mr Ledward, who has not 
practised at either ’hospital 
since February 1996, has been 
suspended by the GMC since 
October 1997. 

The hearing continues. 


Home-grown 
female talent 
leads way for 
music awards 


I lOME-erown female talent 
riled the way in nomina- 
tions for the third Music Of 
Black Origin awards an- 
nounced in London last night. 

Teen sensations Cleopatra, 
soul singers Beverley Knight 
and Hlnda Hicks picked up 
two mentions each, while the 
established All Saints got two 
more. Mica Paris and Des'ree 
were also mentioned. 

Newlywed Scary Spice Mel 
B will co-host foe show with 
Bill Bellamy from MTV USA. 
There will be live perfor- 
mances, from Puff Daddy, 
Pras of The Pugees. Another 
Level, Chaka Khan, Beenie 
Man and D'Angelo. In its 
third year, the Mobo awards 
will be shown nationwide for 
the first time on Channel 4 on 
October 14. 

Awards are made in 23 cate- 
gories, and teen trio Cleopa- 
tra are nominated for both 
best newcomer and best video. 
Tunisian-born, British-raised 
Hlnda Hicks Is nominated for 
best afoum and best new- 
comer, and Beverley Knight is 
mentioned in the best single 

ami best R&B act sections. 

All Saints’s Under the 
Bridge has been nominated 
for best video and best single, 
and Goldie, Jamlroquai The 
Lighthouse Family and 
Courtney Pine are also in the 
running for awards. 

International acts Missy El- 
liott, Puff Daddy, Busts 
Rhymes and . Mariah Carey 
are among those with a 
chance of prizes. 


United challenge fades 
as takeover fever grows 


Roger Cowe, JH1 Troanor 
and Martin Thorpe 


T HE ONLY serious com- 
petition yet to emerge 
for BSKyB’s attempt to 
take over Manchester United 
appeared to be weakening last 
night, as takeover fever 
spread to other soccer clubs. 
-City sources suggested that 
foe unnamed bidder who was 
being represented by Salo- 
mon Smith Barney, the US in- 
vestment hank, had ap- 
proached foe club last week 
and has now decided to wait 
for clarification on the Gov- 
ernment's attitude to competi- 
tion rules. 

Peter Mandelson, foe Trade 
and Industry Secretary, will 
have to rule on the deal by 
November 2, the Office of Fair 
Trading said yesterday. 

But further delay could 
occur if he decides to refer the 
BSkyB bid to the Monopolies 
Co mmiss ion, or If he asked 
the satellite broadcaster for 
formal undertakings to deal 
with competition worries. 

The City believes that rival 
bids for Manchester United 
could then emerge. Bankers 
believe another media group 
could table a cash offer simi- 
lar to BSkyB’s in foe hope 

that it would not attract com- 
petition concerns and would 
win over shareholders wor- 
ried about a Monopolies Com- 
mission inquiry. 

The takeover fever in the 
football world spread to Spurs , 


and Sheffield United yester- 
day, while Carlton TV’s talks 
with Arsenal were said to be 
at an advanced stage. 

The day of football finance 
speculation came as Manches- 
ter United fans prepared to 
meet tonight to discuss how 
to Gght Rupert Murdoch’s 
bid. The fans have been 
helped in their fight by Roger 
Taylor, member of the rock 
group Queen who has do- 
nated £10,000 to the Indepen- 
dent Manchester United Sup- 


Spurs chairman 
understood to have 
received a bid for 
bulk of his stake 


porters Association. The 
money win be used to pay for 
a rally tonight at Man- 
chester’s Bridgewater Hall 
and to set up a headquarters 
from which to fight the bid. 
Around 2,000 fans are ex- 
pected at tonight’s meeting. 

The Spurs chairman Alan 
Sugar is understood to have 

received a a formal bid for the 
bulk of his stake yesterday 
from a consortium led by the 
broadcaster and newspaper 
columnist Richard Littlejohn. 

The group Is believed to 
have offered to buy 29.9 per 
cent of Tottenham shares — 
the maximum permitted with- 
out launching an offer for aU 


the shares. The deal would in- 
clude an option to purchase a 
further 11 per cent, which 
would complete the buy out of 
Sugar’s 41 per cent holding In 
the club. 

Mr Littlejohn first made his 
bid at foe beglning of foe 
year. According to sources, 
he was told by Mr Sugar that 
he might consider selling in 
12 months time if foe team 
continued to struggle. 

Mr Sugar said he had 
turned down an offer for his 
41 per cent shareholding in 
the north London club from 
the investment company, 
ENlC, which already owns 
stakes in several clubs across 
Europe. But ENlC said he had 
changed his mind after it had 
been approached by Mr 
Sugar, offering his shares for 
sale. 

Spurs’ shares rose 13p yes- 
terday. closing at 86p. 

Sheffield United, currently 
in the First Division, revealed 

it was negotiating with un- 
named bidders who might 
take a substantial stake. 

As investors tried to Iden- 
tify which club would be the 
next target, share prices in 
clubs rose sharply. Newcas- 
tle’s shares went up by 19 per 
cent, while fellow premier- 
ship clubs Leicester and 
Aston Villa added 15 per cent 
and 7 per cent respectively. 
Shares in Second Division 
Preston North End ended the 
day lOp higher at 380p. 


Jem White, page 16 
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6 WORLD NEWS 


Allies stay 
distant from 
Primakov 


■lames Meek in Moscow 


Y EVGENY Prima- 
kov's weekend 
honeymoon with 
the politicians who 

brought him to 
power ended yesterday as the 
liberal Yabloko movement 
and the Communist Party dis- 
tanced themselves from the 
increasingly contradictory 
aims of the new prime minis- 
ter's government. 

Yabloko’s leader, Grigory, 
Yavlinsky, without whom Mr 
Primakov would never have 
risen so far so fast, turned 
down a Job in the new cabi- 
net saying sarcastically that 
it would make him “second 
Drst deputy prime minister”. 

The post, he said, would put 
him into direct conflict with 
the “first drst deputy’ prime 
minister". Yuri Maslyukov, a 
Communist who believes the 
solution to Russia’s economic 
crisis are protectionism and 
rapid, cheap rouble loans to . 
industry. ! 

“The government shouldn't 
he a debating club, and conflict , 
within the cabinet is imper- 1 
missible in the present circum- 
stances," Mr Yavlinsky said 
Despite Mr Maslyukov's 
leading role in Mr Primakov’s 
plans — yesterday he took 
over the office suite previ- 
ously occupied by the arche- 
typal “young reformer" Boris 
Nemtsov on the fifth floor of 
the government building — 
the Communists too are wary 
of Identifying themselves too 
closely with the new regime. 

The three-party alliance 
which the Communists lead 
said in a statement that it 
would not be putting forward 
candidates for the govern- 
ment and would concentrate 
its energies on a day of pro- 
test on October 7 to demand 
the resignation of President 
Boris Yeltsin. 

Already, with his govern- 
ment barely half-formed — 
Mr Primakov said be would 
have a Cull list by the end of 
the week — serious policy dis- 
agreements are emerging on 
such core policy issues as 
whether to increase the rou- 
ble supply, stoking Inflation, 
or stick to the tight-fisted 
supply-side policies which 
have kept a trickle of IMP 
credits coming at the expense 
of an economy sucked dry of 
liquidity. 



Yavlinsky, above, said 
joining the cabinet would 
have put him into conflict 
with Maslyukov, below 



Viktor Gerashchenko, the 
new head of the Russian cen- 
tral bank and a figure 
regarded with ill-disguised 
contempt in Western finan- 
cial circles, has already said 
there will need to be a "small 
controlled" Injection of rou- 
bles into the economy to pay 
off debts and compensate Rus- 
sians for the collapse of the 
currency. 

He was directly contra- 
dicted yesterday by the acting 
finance minister. Mikhail 
Zadornov, ■ who Is Likely to 
keep his job. 

"We would prefer not to 
resort to central bank cred- 
its," he said. 

Addressing bis first cabinet 
meeting yesterday, Mr Prima- 
kov soothed, stirred and reas- 
sured but was short on specif- 
ics. He talked of "extra- 
ordinary measures" to solve 


the problem of wage and pen- 
sion arrears "once and for 
all”. 

But did not say what they 

might be. 

He denied that the new gov- 
ernment would he commu- 
nist or even centre-left or 
would seek to isolate Russia 
from the rest of the world, 
saying it would be “a national 
and a patriotic government 
which must be concerned for 
Russia's interests". 

He spoke, harshly of the 
“shock therapy” policies of 
his predecessors — Yegor 
Gaidar, Viktor Chernomyr- 
din and Sergei Kiriyehko. 

“If the ‘therapy' stretches 
out for almost a decade and 
there's no sign of improve- 
ment then of course it's not 
in the interests of the country 
or the people." he said. 

Mr Primakov appears to be 
setting the stage for Mr Mas- 
lyukov to realise his long- 
cherished dirigiste dream of 
I mass rouble investment to re- 
vive industry, combined with 
tarriff barriers to protect Rus- 
sia's inefficient producers. 

But the programme Mr 
Maslyukov drafted for the , 
Communists during the 1996 
presidential election cam- 
paign also Included the ques- , 
bonable assumption that the 
IMF would go oa supporting i 
an expansionist, inflationary | 
Russia. 

Before he headed the state 
planning ministery Mr Mas- 1 
lyukov was chief en gineer at 
the Soviet Union's main fac- 
tory producing Kalashnikov 
rifles. 

He may overestimate the 
ability of Russia's still vast 
mili tary complex, collapsed 
farms and feeble consumer- 
goods plants to benefit rap- 
idly from cheap credits and 
protectionism without mas- 
sive waste, shortages, pilfer- 
ing and the ftxrther decay of 
stagnant communities. 

Despite the reputation of 
Mr Gaidar and Mr Cherno- 
myrdin as industrial wreck- 
ers, they were never able to 
bankrupt or shut down more 
than a handful of enterprises. 

Despite its shrivelled de- 
fence budget for instance. 
Russia still has four working 
shipyards designed to pro- 
duce nuclear submarines. 

The United States has only 
one. 
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Bosnia 

polls 

spark 

MEPs’ 

fury 


Jonat han Steele 

E uropean observers 
strongly criticised the 
management of Bos- 
nia's general elections yester- 
day as voters waited to see if 

the weekend poll would 

reduce the grip of hardline 

nationalists. 

Roughly 200,000 voters 
could not find their names on 
the register and had to be 
given special ballot forms. 
That was four times more 
>Han were left unregistered In 
last year’s local elections. 
Computer glitches and late 
deliveries of ballot forms also 
caused large queues at many 
polling stations. 

A German MEP. Doris 
Pack, who chaired a team of 
five observers, said she was 
“flirious" that problems en- 
countered in the previous two 
Bosnian elections had not 
been rectified. “This kind of 
deficiency can easily lead to 
erosion of voters’ confi- 
dence,” the observers said. 
They also attacked the poor 
security provided for parties 
ramp fli gning in areas con- 
trolled by ethnic rivals. 

The elections, the third 
since the Dayton Agreement 
of 1995 ended four years of 
war, were run by the Organi- 
sation for Security and Co-op- 
eration in Europe. 

The OSCE's mission in Bos- 
nia has been led since Dayton 
by a US appointee with a 
broad mandate to declare rule 
changes and disqualify candi- 
dates unilaterally- Before any 
of the independent monitors 
had time to give their verdict 
Robert Barry, the current 
head of the OSCE, hailed the 
elections as "the most suc- 
cessful" since 1995. 

Voting was for the three- 
member presidency — - one 
each from the Serb, Croat and 
Muslim ethnic groups, the 
national parliament and sepa- 
rate ethnic assemblies 
Although the first official 
results are not due until 
today, the hardline Radical 
Party In the Bosnian Serb 
republic claimed yesterday to 
have defeated the Western- 
supported president. Bfljana 
Plavsic- 

The mai" nationalist party 
among tile Croats said It was 
winning more than 85 per 
cent of the vote, enough to 
capture the Croat seat on the 
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News in brief 

Fighting in Tirana as Albanian opposition attempts coup 




H^IOTESTERS stormed 
■ public buildings and com- 
mandeered tanks in Tirana 
yesterday in Albania's worst 
violence for more than a year. 
The prime minister, Fatos 
Nano, who is in hiding, said a 
coup was under way. 

Several people were 
wounded in exchanges of gun- 
fire between guards at Mr 
Nano’s office and mourners 
attending the funeral of a 
Democratic politican whose 


murder at the weekend 
sparked violence and opposi- 
tion demands for the prime 
minister to quit 

Armed gangs roamed the 
centre of Tirana in cars and 
opposition supporters seized 
the state television and radio 
station. 

Sali Berisba, leader of 
the opposition Democratic 
Party, blaming Mr Nano for 
the murder on Saturday of 
Azem Hajdarl and bis body- 


guard, demanded the resigna- 
tion of Mr Nano’s five-party 
coalition. 

In 1997 an Italian-led multi- 
national force helped to 
restore calm to Albania after 
months of anarchy caused by 
the collapse of fraudulent In- 
vestment schemes. Mr Nano 
replaced Mr Berisba in elec- 
tions In July last year. 

Mr Berisha said on state- 
owned television: "I call on 
aft Albanians in these ex- 


tremely difficult moments to 
restrain themselves and trust 
in a political solution of the 
crisis.” 

Opposition parties have 
asked President Rexhep Mei- 
dani to head an Interim gov- 
ernment while a new admin- 
istration was formed. 

The Nato secretary-general, 
Javier Solana, expressed the 
alliance's concern at the 
renewed violence In Europe’s 
poorest country. — Reuters. 


10 charged with 
spying for Cuba 

| JEN people have been ar- 

I rested In Miami on 
charges of spying for the 
Cuban government, a 
spokesman for the US attor- 
ney’s office in Miami, John 
Scblesinger, announced 
yesterday. Details were to 
be given later. 

Leaders of Cuban exile 
organisations In Miami 
said the case was related to 
the 1996 shooting down by 
Cuban M3Gs of two aircraft 
flown by the exile group 
Brothers to the Rescue. 

Four people were killed 
hi the incident, which led 
to international pro- 
tests. — Reuters. 


Algerian attack 
leaves 27 dead 

Algerian security sources said 
yesterday that Muslim rebels 
slit the throats of 27 people 
overnight in the worst massa- 
cre in the country in months- 
The sources said the attack, in 
Ain Della province, an Islam- 
ist stronghold 80 miles south- 
west of the capital Algiers, 
had also left two people seri- 
ously injured. — Reuters. 

TV ban by Murdoch 

Rupert Murdoch has vetoed 
plans by his Pox Television 
network to dramatise a book 
about Clarence Thomas, the 
member of the United States 
supreme court who was 
accused by Anita Hill of sex- 
ual harrassment, writes Mark 


Tran in Washington. Mr Mur- 
doch said the judge, a friend, 
had been unfairly treated. 

Bodies returned 

The International Committee 
of the Red Cross said yester- 
day that it had evacuated by 
air from Afghanistan -the 
bodies of seven of the nine 
Iranian diplomats killed by 
Taliban fighters. — Reuters. 

Official freed 

A South African foreign af- 
fairs official, Robert McBride, 
was released from prison in 
Mozambique yesterday after 
being held for six months on 
gun-running and espionage 
charges.— AP. 

Picasso destroyed 

A Picasso painting worth an 
estimated £920.000 was on 


Swissair flight ill when it 
crashed ofT the Canadian 
coast two weeks ago. Swissair 
said yesterday. The work, en- 
titled The Painter, was de- 
stroyed.— AP. 

Plane hijacked 

Two armed hijackers yester- 
day took control of a Turkish 
Airlines flight from Ankara to 
Istanbul with 76 people on 
board and redirected It to 
the Black Sea city of Trabzon, 
the Anatolian news agency 
said. — Reuters. 

Babies deposit 

The south China city of 
G u a n g zho u Is denw tiding a 
£520 deposit from couples 
wanting to marry, to be 
returned after 14 years if they 
comply with the country's one- 
Child-per-coup] e policy. — AP. 


Public Notice 


The inquiry into the management op 

CARE OF CHILDREN RECEIVING COMPLEX HEART SURGERY 

at the Bristol Royal Infirmary 


Hie Secretary of State for Heafih, Frank Dobson, has appointed 
Professor ion Kennedy, Professor of HadSh low, Ediks and Policy at 
fre Unrreraity College, London, to conduct an Inquiry under Section 
84 of the National Health Service Act 1977. 

Professor Kennedy’s terms of reference are: "To inquire into the 
management of the cam of children receiving complex cardiac 
surgical services at the Bristol Royal Infirmary between 1984 and 
1995 and relevant related issues; to make findings as to the 
ade^Jacy of the services provided; to establish what action was 
taken bath within and outside the hospital to deal with concerns 
raised about the surgery end to identify any failure to take 
appropriate action promptly; to reach conclusions from then events 
card to males recommendations which could help to secure high 
quality core across the NHS." 


Professor Kennedy will hold a preliminary hearing at 10.30am on 
Tuesday, October 27, 1998 m the Conference HaH at Bristol City 
Council, The Council House, College Green, Bristol BS1 5TR. 

The purposes of this preliminary hearing wffl be; 


fa} to explain the purpose of the Inquiry; 

(b) to explain its procedure; and 

W to consider applications to be legaBy represented at the Inquiry 
at public cost. ' 

Anyone who has an interest in any matter within the terms of 
reference of the Inquiry » invited to attend the preliminary meeting 
at 1 0.30am on Tuesday, October 27, Bristol City Council's 
Conference HaH. The hearing wiD be restricted to the purposes set 
out above. 

Full public hearings, to be held In both Bristol and London, will start 
as early as possible in 1999. 

General questions about the Inquiry can be addressed to the 
Secretary, Una O'Brien, Bristol Rojral Infirmary Inquiry, Room LG07, 
WfeUingtafl House, 135-155 Waterloo Rood, London SEI 8UG; fax: 
0171 972 4602; 
email; inquiryt9doh.gcw.uk 

Anyone proparing Co mate a submission about tegd h 
requested to notify the S e cre tar y io writing; In advance. 
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Africa heads towards new genocide 


Congo’s civil war. is dragging 
the continent into a bloodbath, 

writes Victoria Brittain 


S OUTHERN African 
presidents meeting 
in Mauritius yester- 
day were faced with 
a dramatic military 
escalation of* the conflict in 
Congo, where Angola, Zimba- 
bwe and Namibia are backing 
what appears to be a new 
genocide. 

Mass killings of Tuts is, ex- 
pressly ordered by the Congo- 
lese president, Laurent Ka- 
bila, have occurred in 
western and eastern Congo. 

Meanwhile evidence has 
emerged that Congo is mobi- 
lising and arming forces in 
preparation for carrying the 
war into Rwanda and Uganda. 

At dawn yesterday there 
was the heaviest fighting yet 
in the east of Congo as Mr 
Kabila's irregular forces — 
many of them Rwandans who 
took part in the genocide of 


Rebel town 
attacked 

T HE eastern Congolese 
town of Goma, head- 
quarters of the country’s 
Tutsi-led revolt, was at- 
tacked yesterday, trigger- 
ing five hours of heavy 
fighting, the rebels said. 

A combination of ethnic 
Mai Max warriors and ex- 
tremist Hutu interahamwe 
militia launched the as- 
sault. a senior rebel leader, 
Lunda Bululu, said. 

He said his forces were 
“in the process of neutralis- 
ing them”. 

At least two fires could be 
seen on the strategic Mount 
Goma, site of the rebel-held 
radio station, but the 
station continued to play 
Congolese dance music. 

The fighting, which 
caught residents by sur- 
prise, cleared the streets of 
civilians. Shops and offices 
remained closed. — Reuters. 


1994 — attacked the rebels in 
Goma, their headquarters 
town. 

The attack brings a new se- 
curity threat to the borders of 
Rwanda and Uganda just as 
Mr Kabila and his heavy- 
weight diplomatic allies — 
President Robert Mugabe of 
Zimbabwe and President 


Eduardo Dos Santos* of 
Angola — called again at the 
Mauritius summit for the two 
states to withdraw all their 

troops from Congo. 

Yesterday the head of Ugan- 
da’s external security organ 1- 
sation, David Pnklol, told the 
weekly East African that 
Ugandan rebels and Rwandan 
Hutus were being trained in 
Eastern Equatorla region c£ 
Sudan under officers of the 
former Rwandan Hutu army, 
including Colonel Tharcisse 
Renzaho. 

Col Renzaho, a former 
senior police officer in the 
Rwandan capital Kigali, is 
accused of directing the 
slaughter of thousands of Tot- 
sis in Kigali in 1994. 

In Mauritius Mr Rahnw anH 
his southern African allies 
continued to refuse to meet 
the leaders of the rebellion to 
discuss a ceasefire. 

Only South Africa, which is 
extremely sensitive to the 
1994 genocide and the fear of 
a full-ecale repeat is working 
for a solution to the real prob- 
lem in Mr Kabila's Congo — 
the internal one. 

Its foreign affairs minister, 
Alfred Nzo, said yesterday 
that the rebels must be 'in- 
volved in talks. 

“There can be no other 
way. I don't think it is going 
to help to insist there is no 
rebel movement" 

A web of deliberate confu- 
sion and propaganda has been 
spread over the rebellion, and 
has made thicker with each of 
the three regional meetings 
held in the last 10 days: in 
Victoria Falls. Addis Ababa 
and Mauritius. 

At stake — besides the lives 
of innumerable Congolese 
and minority Tutsis in 
Rwanda and Uganda — is the 
personal prestige of three 
heads of state: Mr Mugabe, 
Sam Njoma of Namibia and 
Mr Dos Santos, who have pub- 
licly thrown their countries 
into a war against the better 
judgement of many of their 
own military leaders. 

“We cant afford to stay in 
this or we will be seen as sup- 
porting genocide,'’ a senior 
Zimbabwean official told 
rebel leaders privately. 

The uneasiness in the 
region has increased since at 
the Victoria Falls summit last 
week, when Mr Kabila stun- 
ned the heads of state present 
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Tough 
EU talks 
on trade 
reopen 
with 
S Africa 

Martin Wafker In Bmsaate 


A rebel soldier in Goma. which was attacked by exiles and local militias fighting for President Kabila 


by telling them he was pre- 
paring to train soldiers and 
interahamwe militias from 
the Rwandan regime respon- 
sible for the 1994 genocide to 
fight again in Rwanda. 

He added that he was in 
contact with terrorists In 
Sudan whom he was prepar- 
ing to use against Uganda. 
Both President Yowerl Muse- 
veni of Uganda and President 
Pasteur Buamungu of Rwanda 
heard Mr Kabila’s threats. 

None of his three allies 
reacted, although a bewil- 


dered Mr Dos Santos — whose 
forces are fighting with tanks, 
artillery and aircraft for Mr 
Kabila — said he thought the 
discussion was about a 
ceasefire. 

.The issue has been shifted 
from the rebellion which 
broke out among Mr Kabila’s 
troops on August 2 and the 
new genocide against the 
Tutsi minority in Congo to an 
“invasion by Uganda' and 
Rwanda", which never took 
place. 

As for Angola, the excuse 


for its massive intervention 
in Congo on the side of Mr 
Kabila was a purported alli- 
ance between the rebels and 
the Angolan Unita movement. 
The accusation, repeatedly 
denied by the rebel leaders 
but repeated by Mr Dos San- 
tos yesterday, is believed by 
Angolan military officials to 
be untrue. 

Before the August rebellion 
Uganda and Rwanda both had 
some troops on the eastern 
Congo border, by agreement 
with Mr Kabila and theoreti- 


cally in joint operations with 
his forces against the tens cf 
thousands of former Rwan- 
dan soldierw and intera- 
hamwe who have vowed to 
continue the genocide In 
Rwanda. 

But in May Mr Kabila be- 
trayed bis allies and began a 
secrejt training programme 
for 15,000 interahamwe 
fighers and former Rwandan 
army officers. 

In the seismic shifting of al- 
liances around Mr Kabila in 
the early summer, he put this 
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training programme of Rwan- 
dan exiles under the com- 
mand of two of the Katangese 
generals who helped him 
overthrow President Sese 
Seko Mobuto and these same 
Rwandans, who were then 
fighting for the late dictator. 

The three presidents, who 
have put their prestige along- 
side Mr Kabila's in the new 
phase of Congo’s struggle for 
democracy, now find them- 
selves in company where 
commercial interests are the 
only factor. 


T HE European Union's 
leading negotiator for a 
free-trade agreement 
with South Africa, which Is 
intended as a model for 
Europe's future relations 
with the developing world, 
said yesterday he was using 
“hard-ball tactics" to win ac- 
cess to South African waters 
for Spanish and Portuguese 
fishermen. 

The 2ist round of negotia- 
tions on the trade deal opens 
in Brussels tomorrow: an at- 
tempt to secure an agreement 
missed at the last ditch in 
June when President Nelson 
Mandela left the EU summit 
in Cardiff empty-handed. 

“I hope we are playing hard 
ball — that means a better 
agreement for Europe," said 
Philip Lowe, director-general 
of the ElTs development arm 
and one or the highest-rank- 
ing British officials in 
Brussels. 

The main problems for the 
EU are Spain and Portugal's 
dual demands: that their fish- 
erman should have special ac- 
cess to South Africa’s rich 
fisheries and South Africa 
should stop marketing its 
own versions or port and 
sherry. 

Europe wants South Africa 
to drop its remaining protec- 
tive tariffs against EU indus- 
trial exports progressively in 
return for the opening of EU 
markets to to South African 
agricultural goods, including 
wine. 

The agreement will also 
require South Africa to intro- 
duce a competition law com- 
patible with EU rules. 

Three days and at least one 
night of bargaining lie ahead 
as the negotiators hammer 
out what the EU hopes will 
become the model for an 
eventual EU-led free trade 
area extending to the associa- 
tion oF developing countries 
in Africa, the Caribbean and 
the Pacific known as the ACP 
group. 

The 71 countries are mainly 
former European colonies 
and for decades their trade 
has been governed by the 
EITs Lome agreement, which 
comes up for renegotiation 
later this month. 

The EU has proposed a his- 
toric shift away from man- 
aged trade and aid towards a 
new free trade system, to- 
gether with complementary 
development aid agreements. 


Bad and getting worse in 
Brazil as dollars flow out 


Alex Bellos In 
Ftto do Janeiro 


B razilians are racing a 
return to the years of eco- 
nomic chaos as President Fer- 
nando Henrique Cardoso's 
government tries with little 
success to halt a flood of dol- 
lars leaving the country. 

As its share prices hit re- 
cord lows and pressure in- 
creases to devalue its cur- 
rency. the real, the world's 
third most populous democ- 
racy is looking ever more like 
the next victim of interna- 
tional flnwncial turbulance. 
And what happens in Brazil 
will strongly knock on to the 
rest of South America, espe- 
cially Mexico and Argentina. 

Some experts even believe 
that a Brazilian currency de- 
valuation could spread chaos 
back to the Far East, putting 
new pressure on the Hong 
Kong dollar and possibly open- 
ing the door to a Chinese de- 
valuation that would shake 
Asia. 

The Brazilian economy is 
more than twice as big as 
Russia's, and until early 
September, it had six times 
more in foreign currency re- 
serve® — S 70 billion (£42 bil- 
lion), But talk of a devalua- 


tion has been growing be- 
cause the government seems 
powerless to halt the flight of 
capital. More than Ji billion 
has been haemorrhaging 
away each day since the be- 
ginning of September. At the 
moment, there Is $52 billion 
left. 

Last Thursday the Sao 
Paulo stock exchange drop- 
ped more than 15 per cent, to 
its lowest level since 1990. 
Yesterday saw a slight rise. 


than three weeks, built his po- 
litical reputation on the Real 
Flan, which meant that most 
Brazilians could at last hold 
on to their money. He knows 
that a devaluation of the real 
— which is seen as overval- 
ued by 20 to 30 per cent — will 
probably be followed by high 
inflation. He is pulling oat all 
the stops to defend his cur- 
rency. 

It may be beyond his con- 
trol. Brazil’s main problem 


Many compare It to Mexico In 1 994 
when the peso was devalued and the 
deepest recession in 50 years ensued 


hut the trend is down. Rais- 
ing interest rates, to 49.5 per 
cent, stabilised shares but 
foiled to steady investors' 
nerves: more than $1 billion 
left the country on Friday. 

It was only four years ago 
that Brazil escaped from hy- 
perinflation when the Real 
Plan created a Dew currency 
pe gge d to the dollar. In one 
fell swoop It eliminated infla- 
tion then running at more 
than 3,000 per cent a year. 

President Cardoso, who is 
going for re-election in less 


for international investors is 
an uns us tainab le budget defi- 
cit of about 7 per cent of GDP. 
for all Mr Cardoso's success 
in stabilising the currency 
and brin g in g money into the 
country through ambitious 
privatisations. 

Even without a big devalua- 
tion, the measures taken to 
protect the currency are 
likely to ensure Brazil faces a 
recession next year. In the in- 
dustrial hub of Sao Paulo, the 
jobless rate is already the 
highest for more than a de- 


cade, 20 per cent The key to 
cutting the budget deficit is 
reform of Brazil's generous 
pension system and of public 
spending. But President Car- 
doso has never persuaded 
congressmen to enact reforms 
that would reduce their pow- 
ers of patronage. 

Budget reform “ ready 
needs to happen now", said 
Joe Petry, chief economist for 
Latin America at Citicorp Se- 
curities in New York. "The 
International market has 
really grown impatient" 

The crisis is complete turn- 
around for Brazil, which 
under Mr Cardoso was a dar- 
ting of developing markets. 

Now many analysts are 
comparing it to Mexico, 
where billions of dollars were 
wii>ed off shares in 1994 and 
the government was forced to 
dig deep Into Its reserves. The 
peso was devalued, and the 
deepest recession in half a 
century ensued for Mexicans. 

But others say there are 
crucial differences: Brazil’s 
woes are largely due to tur- 
mo3 spreading from Asia and 
Russia, while Mexico's crisis 
was mostly of its own making 


Brazil also has ' more than 
twice the reserves Mexico 
had to defend against cur- 
rency speculators. 


Beijing shows envoy new face 


John Glttlng* In Hong Kong 


T HE United Nations Hu- 
man Rights Commis- 
sioner, Mary Robinson, 
claimed success for her visit 
to China yesterday as dissi- 
dents in the provinces bcddiy 
applied Tor permission to 
Form polity 

The provincial authorities 
have responded more 

S intbe though 

human rights ohs^vere sw- 
pert that little Has 

saMSsgS 


signalled that it will sign the 
UN Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights before the 
end of November, ending its 
refusal to name a date — ■ and 
fulfilling one of Ms Room- 
son’s objectives. 

There have been signs or a 
slight easing up of the regime 
of control since the spring. 
Subordinates of Mr Jiang 
have encouraged debat e on 
social and political reform, 
with more books being pub- 
lished and some academic 
discussion. . _ 

Political activists in three 
north-eastern provinces were 
reported by a Hong Bong 
group yesterday to have ap- 
plied directly to Beijing to 
register the China Democracy 
Party. This follows applica- 
tions In Shandong and Hubei 


last week: these were not 
rejected outright by the au- 
thorities, who merely asked 
for more details. When cam- 
paigners In Zhejiang province 
tried the same tiling while 
President Clinton was visit- 
ing China in June they were 
swiftly arrested. 

Chinese officials say that 
they are about to simplify the 
regulations currently in force 
for registering “social 
groups”. These require such, 
groups to accept the leader- 
ship of the Communist Party, 
give detailed information on 
membership and funding, and 
refrain from har ming the in- 
terests of the stale- 
in answer to Ms Robinson’s 
concern about human rights. 
President Jiang — whom 
Tony Blair is expected to 


meet in china next month — 
said his "primary concern" 
was to provide food and shel- 
ter for 1.2 billion Chinese 
population. 

Ms Robinson’s tour includ- 
ed Tibet While there she 
avoided visiting prisons and 
detention centres: human 
rights groups say that such 
visits in the past have led to 
prisoners being beaten up or 
even killed after trying to pro- 
test about their conditions. 

She also asked about the 
young boy chosen three years 
ago by the Dalai Lama to suc- 
ceed as Tibet’s second-rank- 
ing spiritual leader, the Pan* 
chen Lama. Officials declined 
to reveal the boy’s where- 
abouts, saying only that' he 
was under guard for his own 
protection. 



No room at the Holy Land casino 


David Sharrock in Jericho finds the 
Palestinian population banned from 
Palestine's own new gambling den 


I N THE end it opened not 
with a bang — of the sort 

that brought this ancient 

City's walls tumbling down — 
but a ban: on the people who 
are supposed to benefit from 
the Oasis Casino, billed the 
first attraction in what will 
grow to be the Middle East's 
biggest tourist resort 
The supermadel Claudia 
Sctiiffer couldn't make It so the 
launch party was cancelled. Of- 
ficially she bad other commit- 
ments, but her absence could 
have been to do with the killing 
of two top Mamie militants last 
week and Israel's closure of the 
West Bank. 


The casino opened yester- 
day, promising to be a cornu- 
copia of good for the Palestin- 
ians but refusing them entry. 
The Oasis management hopes 
to welcome thousands of Is- 
raelis into Palestinian Au- 
thority territory, but the au- 
thority will not let a single 
Palestinian through its doors: 

Gamely defending these 
topsy-turvy standards at a 
hostile press conference yes- 
terday was Norbert Steger, a 
former Austrian deputy 
prime minister and boss of 
Cap Tourism, the balding 
company behind Yasser Are- 
ait's first big foray into inter- 


national joint-venture capital- 
ism. No Palestinian business 
or political figure was pres- 
ent. And no Palestinian crou- 
pier (there are supposed to be 
nearly 200) was there either. 
“They come out at night,” 
commented a Russian female 
croupier. 

Odder still, the public rela- 
tions company was from Tel 
Aviv, the press releases were 
in Hebrew and English, and 
the catering was Jewish. 

“The Palestinian private 
shareholders are represented 
by me," Dr Steger said. “The 
decision not to allow In Pales- 
tinians was made by the Pal- 
estinian Authority." 

Eventually a Palestinian 
worker was found. Nabil — 
not his real name — had 
given up his Job as a teacher 
to tend slot machines. A 29- 
year-old refugee, he had only 


one reason for switching 
careers. Tm here to work, 
not for pleasure. I used to 
earn 2400 [about £240] a 
month as a teacher, now Tm 
getting £850." 

Dr Steger said the Invest- 
ment amounted to £150 mil- 
lion and it would create hun- 
dreds of jobs. 

“Arafat was enthusiastic 
about some international cap- 
ital coming here. He’s really 
been trying to convince 
people all over the world to 
invest in Palestine.” 

But why are most of the Oa- 
sis's international staff living 
in Maale Adumimm, a Jewish 
settlement in the Israeli-occu- 
pied West Bank? And why are 
Its Palestinian backers so shy 
about their identity? And 
what does It say about the 
sort of state Mr Arafat hopes 
to establish? 
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T HE firefighters' strike 
In Essex over cuts in 
services and training 
(not to mention chemical 

suits), the subject of a T- 

shlrt protest by West Ham's 
lan Wright, takes a dra- 
matic twist. The comedian 
Mark Thomas, who bad 
merriment with the law in- 
sisting those who elect not 
to pay inheritance tax on ob- 
jetsd'art allow the public to 
view them, has unearthed 
another obscure piece of 
legislation. Under the Pow- 
ers and Constitutions of 
Local Councils, 10 people 
present at a parish meeting 
can demand a poll on any 
issue, which the district 
council must then hold on 
similar lines to an election. 
This the firemen have done, 
calling for a referendum on 
whether the people ofEssex 
want the cuts. Although 
the result would not be le- 
gally binding, it would be 
vastly embarrassing for the 
council so much so. in- 
deed, that the Chief Fire Of- 
ficer has suddenly made an 
offer which the onion exec- 
utive will recommend its I 
members accept. A victory, 
then, for democracy in 
Essex. We look forward to 
hearing more of this en- 
chanting regulation, “We 
Intend." says Mark 
Thomas, “to make fall use 
of this legislation.” 


D IARY Vicar the Rev- 
erend Steve Chalke. 
the man who “most 
coherently defines the Zeit- 
geist”. is safely back on 
British soil after his trip to 
India, and celebrates by 
sending a lengthy press 
release. This concerns Mak- 
ing Sunday Best, “a practi- 
cal resource kit to help 
churches check their pulse 
and improve their perfor- 
mance and service to the 
community-" But this 
sounds absolutely splendid. 
If only Bach had had the 
Reverend Steve as his pasto- 
ral guide, be could have 
written a choral work about 1 
it. I will be studying the foil 
text overnight in the hope of ; 
making sense of at least 1 

some of it. i 


■HIWO more contenders 
| stake their claim to 
■ tills month's PC 
Brains. Constables Evie 
Ramsay and Matty Turner, 
of the Humberside force, 
distinguished themselves 
after spotting two men 
walking on a road in 
Grimsby carrying large and 
dangerous weapons. Fortu- 
nately, the situation 
resolved Itself without Inci- 
dent, Police magazine 
reports, when the weapons 
proved to be didgeroos. A 
bearded Australian man 
carrying a paint brush and 
two little boys Is helping 
police with their enquiries. 



I AM Intrigued by a fla- 
vour of Mandy Mandel- 
son ’s youth supplied by 
his mother Mary, who is in- 
terviewed in Punch maga- 
zine. “1 always knew Mandy 
would become successful,'’ 
says Mary. “He was in con- 
trol all the time . . .He 
didn't join a club at school 
but would organise his 
friends . . .** his what? 

. . his friends, although it 
would be nothing so trivial 
as say, organising a trip to 
the pictures at the week- 
end.” What it was, “the 
Duchess,” as Mandy calls 
her — a habit he shares with 
Sir James Savile, OBE — 
doesn’t say,' but she does- ' i 
offer a fascinating verdict 1 
on Young Mandy. “He was a 
very determined child. 

Quite in control, never 
messed It np. Things don't 
always go to plan, but! 
don't think many thing s 
went wrong with his mas- 
terplan.” Oooh, has some- 
one opened the window, or 
have I caught a chill? 


Yes, Clinton is sincere alright. He 
sincerely wants to get away with it 


Hugo 

Ybung 


W HAT the people joined 
together, let no judge 
put asunder. President 
Clinton's survival is staked on 
that axiom. It’s a mantra for 
the fin de siecle, justifying all 
things as long as the public 
apparently supports them. 
Public opinion is the -deity 
modern governments exalt 
week by week, even hour by 
hour. Since Clin ton was twice 
joined to the presidency by 
popular acclaim, only the 
American public in polls as- 
sembled shall determine what 
must now be done. The White 
House yesterday stepped up 
this strategy for saving Clin- 
ton from perdition. Is it the 1 
acme of techno-democracy, or : 
the ultimate alibi for cowardly j 
politicians? 

The first take finds Middle 
America’s attitude to Judge 
Starr's report astonishingly 
unmoved. According to the 
NBC/Wail Street Journal poll, 
Clinton’s approval ratings are 
higher now (67 per cent) than 
a month ago. The pahs that 
show a decline — for example, 
ABC/Washington Post, from 
66 to 59 per cent — say nothing 
vertiginous. Seven, people in 
10 think he will serve his 
term, six in 10 say he has apol- 
ogised enough. The public's 
calm satisfactions do not echo 
the raging of the political 
class. 

Out of such opinions comes 
Clinton's strand of hope. And 
when what’s up for overturn- 
ing is a presidential election, 
they seem to have signal valid- 
ity. On the eve of Congressio- 
nal elections, most candidates 
are more anxious to hear what 
the people think than to fear- 
lessly pronounce what they 
think themselves. 

Such deference to the 
people, a democrat might say, 
is only benign. Yet these polls 


I N the Channel 4 docu- 
mentary Independent Ro- 
sie, an account of Rizla 
Rosie Boycott's brief tenure 
at the Independent, the eye 
was caught bya scene at a 
press awards do. Rosie was 
chatting with her chum Mr 
Tony Blair about the paper’s 
dire situation. “Will you 
survive?” asked Mr Touy. 
Rosie said she thought so, 

“as things are going to hap- 
pen in the next two 
weeks — ” (a reference to 
Tony O’Reilly's takeover), 
“but I gather yon know 
that.” How comforting to 
know that the Prime Minis- ; 
ter is kept closely informed 
about commercial man- 
oeuvrings at his more loyal 
newspapers. Meanwhile, 
another curio concerned Ro- . 
sle’s brief but fulsome I 

resume of her career. For 
some reason she forgot to 
mention her 1988 novel All 
For love — to which we will 1 
be returning tomorrow. I 


are deceiving. More respon- 
dents believe Starr than be- 
lieve Clinton, and most think 
the president has been inca- 
pacitated. Though they say he 
shouldn’t resign or be im- 
peached, they also say that the 
Lewinsky affair will now have 
a “major Impact" on his abil- 
ity to lead. Are they voting to 
maintain in office a crippled 
leader? What conclusions 
should we draw about the 
American public's serious en- 
gagement with a vital 
decision? 

One could equally suppose 
that they do not want to know. 
They wish the whole thing 
would go away, fast — hence 1 
the preference for censure not 
impeachment What their atti - 1 
tude reveals is more cynicism 1 
than tolerance: the same idle 
indifference, fer from Wash- 
ington, that’s proclaimed by 
the pitiful turnout at presiden- 
tial elections: and a new belief 
that in. the absence of the 
Soviet enemy or the fear of 
world war, heroic leaders are 
no longer necessary to people 
who, from Denver to Detroit 
luxuriate in getting on with 
their own lives. In Kennedy’s 
time, they preferred not to 
know: in Clinton's, they prefer 
not to act 

Public opinion, in short is 
muddled and contradictory, a 
defective guide to action. It’s 
always fieicia and mani puta- 
ble. as witness British atti- 
tudes to Europe, which have 
oscillated wildly over the 
years, in accordance with the 
wider context of the period, 
the questions asked, and the 
leaders who asked them We 
see this now, In the mega- 
phone polling by Eurosceptics 
against the single currency, 
which Is intended to silence 
the political class on the other 
side. 


An alternative model of poli- 
tics would start from the pre- 
mise that public opinion, 
while needing to be heard, is 
impossible definitively to deci- 
pher, and Is therefore of lim- 
ited value. On many Issues, 
the public Is plain ignorant 
| How many people who say 
; overseas aid should be cut 
i could get anywhere near nam- 
’faig an accurate figure for 
what Is spent an it? They can 
at best be half-informed and 
quarter-thoughtful In their re- 
sponses to what passes for the 
hyper-democracy of instant 
polling. 


I N SUCH a climate, the job of 
the political class is to act 
not as amplifier for the 
/oux-public but defender of the 
nation against the half-formed 
grunts the pollsters have ex- 
torted from it Middle Amer- 
ica may wish the conse- 
quences of Lewinsky would 
disappear by the swiftest 
route, but Washington cannot 
afford to take an attitude of 
such trivial self-indulgence. 
The Congressional and other 
political classes are obliged to 
offer solemn responses to a 
problem of appalling gravity 
that cannot be wished away 
by gestures of coy tolerance, 
or sophisticated expressions 
of boredom: still less by the 
claim that because Clinton is 
a progressive and Starr a con- 
servative the president must 
be saved at any cost ! 

There is no good answer to 
this crisis of the presidency, i 
Every expedient will be a kind | 
of defeat. Resignation might j 
be the cleanest thing, but 
would itself undermine a 
semi-sacred office, not to men- 
tion hoisting into the White 
House a vice-president under 
investigation for campaign-fi- 
nance racketeering. An im- 


peachment process would take 
forever, paralysing e ve r y part 
of us government at home 
and abroad that did not bear 
on the president’s defence, en- 
forcing into every home a 
scrutiny of Clinton's morals 
and character: a futile and lu- 
bricious distraction likely to 
get nowhere, slowly. Solemn 
censure, on the other band, 
might seem as empty a formal- 
ity as the further and better 
presidential confession al- 
ready being demanded as the 
prelude to some kind of poss- 
ible deal with Congress. Clin- 
ton’s words already seem In- 
sultingly contrived, their 
pseudo-sincerity emanating 
from his sincere desire to get 
away with it What price their 
repetition In still more heart- 
felt sound bites? 

Even though there’s no good 
answer, however, there are 
good and bad ways of trying to 
find one. What the public can- 
not face, senators and con- 
gressmen have a duty not to 
duck. 11115 involves a recovery 
, of nerve by the political class, 
the nerve to reach their own 
judgment. It’s surely what 
, they're elected and paid to do. 
Some of them began to do it 
before Starr reported. Senator 
Lieberman and Senator Moy- 
nihan and Senator Kerrey, 
Democrats all, declared for the 
protection of professional 
standards against the terrible 
damage Clinton has done to 
public life. They didn’t wait 
for public opinion, in all its 
casual impatience and flrk-le 
disinterest, to provide an ex- 
cuse for inactivity and double- 
talk. The voters need their 
r emain i n g leaders to explain 
what they should demand of a 
president If clever-dick lying 
and maximum perjury don't 
destroy their approval what 
Is their opinion worth? 


Britain must seize the chance to help ethnic Albanians left homeless by the Serb offensive 


Send our engineers 


Jonathan Steele 


T HEY discuss. They de- 
liberate. They doodle. 
As disaster looms for 
hundreds of thousands of 
refugees in Kosovo, Euro- 
pean and American policy- 
makers pass the buck and 
bicker over whose fault it 
Is. When refugees from the 
first wave of Serb artillery 
attacks struggled over the 
mountains into Albania In 
May or wandered through 
the villages of Western Kos- 
ovo In the search for shel- 
ter, British and American 
leaders talked robustly of 
Nato air strikes. Now with 
10 times as many people 
made homeless. Including i 
at least 50.000 living rough 
in the hills while winter ap- 
proaches, the West seems I 
paralysed. 

The military planners 
looked into the options for 
strikes against the Serbs 
and apparently did not like 
what they saw. Politicians 
worried about the reaction 
to casualties and lost their 


nerve. Russia’s potential 
veto of a Security Council 
resolution for hostile action 
was touted as an excuse, 
even though no serlons 
effort was made to win the 
Russians over. 

That could still be done, if 
I the West made a major 

issue of the threat to 
regional peace which Presi- 
i dent Slobodan Milosevic's 
actions are causing as well 
as his breaking of the I 
promise to halt the fi ghting 1 
which he made to the Rus- 
sians this summer. 

Even If military interven- 
tion remains off limits, 
there are other ways for the 
West to take decisive action. 
The refugee crisis that Milo- 
sevic has created provides 
an opportunity as well as a 
threat. The United Nations 
High Commission for Refu- 
gees already has a recog- 
nised mandate in Kosovo. 
The need to reconstruct 
houses and get people back 
to their villages is accepted 
even by the Belgrade au- 
thorities. However hollow It 
may be, they have appealed 


— in a way which the Serbs 
never did during the ethnic 
cleansing of the Bosnian 
war — for displaced people 
to go home. The West 
.should seize the chance. 
Every Western country has 
a regiment of professional 
builders, whether it be the 1 

Royal Engineers in the Brit- 


Even Belgrade has 
accepted the need 
to get the Kosovo 
refugees housed 


Ish Army or the US Corps of 
Engineers. Why not send 
large contingents of these 
soldiers immediately, under 
the aegis of the UNHCR, to 
help reconstruct Kosovo's 
villages? They would pro- 
vide an urgent service | 
which the limited man- 
power of the UNHCR cannot i 
cover before the cold of win- 1 
ter hits. They would give , 
priceless psychological and I 


political reassurance to the 
beleaguered Albanian ma- 
jority of the Serb-run prov- 
ince. They would not 
require a Security Council 
vote. 

The pessimists will com- 
plain that this would repeat 
the experience of the UN 
Protection Force in Bosnia, 
where British, French, and 
other troops gave cover to 
humanitarian aid convoys 
without stopping the war or 
changing the political equa- 
tion. It could create targets 
for hostage-takers and snip- 
ers. While these arguments 
carry weight Kosovo is dif- 
ferent from Bosnia. The de- 
mographic and strategic en- 
vironment bears no compar- 
Ison. There is only one a rm y 
and police force in Kosovo 
and it is overstretched. R 
has virtually no Serb civil- 
ians in the countryside to 
back it up. The terrain is 
less mountainous than Bos- 
nia, with less opportunity 
for ambush. Above all, those 
armies which sent their en- 
gineers to help the UNHCR 
would make clear that their 


rules of engagement were 
different from UNPRO- 
FOR’s. Besides carrying 
side-arms and having ar- 
moured vehicles, they 
would need infantry contin- 
gents with them as back up 
from day one. Hostile action 
against them would be met 
with air strikes against tar- 
gets throughout Serbia. 

The political framework 
for such an intervention 
need not change from the 
one Belgrade has already 
accepted: talks between the 
Serbs and Albanians on 
greater antonomy while 
Kosovo’s final status is put 
on hold for the next three ■ 
years. 

Bat the crucial step is to i 
get an international protec - 1 
torate in place as soon as 
possible. Uniformed men I 
with a credible back-up are I 
the only people who can 1 
lead the way. Besides help- 
ing the thousands of retin- 
. gees, they would put the 
spine back into European 
and American policy and 
end the scandal of today’s 
pathetic drift 


The estate 
they’re in 


Polly 

Toynbee 



T ODAY Tony Blair will 
go to Hackney, in the 
heart of a Godforsaken 
urban desert, to unfold his 
plans for dealing with the 
nation's 2,000 worst estates. 
This will be his keypiece in 
the jigsaw that Joins together 
the most ambitious reforming 
social programme the country 
has seen In decades — Blair's 
version of Lyndon Johnson's 
Great Society. 

He will talk of the blighted 
lives of many who live in such 
places, a world away from the 
wealth of the rest of us. In his 
first speech after the election 
—from a housing estate in 
Feckham — he promised that 
there would be no more forgot- 
ten people, no one left out 
Today he will reveal his Social 
Exclusion Unit’s strategy for 
redeeming that difficult 
pledge. 

More than any othertime in 
recent history, poverty, 
chronic unemployment and 
deprivation are now concen- 
trated in tight geographical 
areas. These dumping 
grounds are not just in 
blighted inner cities, but 
everywhere on the margins of 
life in prosperous places such 
as Bristol Southampton, ; 
Brighton or Luton. The flight 
of the respectable working 
class to middle class home 
ownership has left behind 
these ghettos of the workless 
and the hopeless. All our 
social problems have been de- 
canted into places where the 
Inhabitants will suffer the ef- 
fects of one another’s depriva- 
tion, and we will not 
If by magic these 2,000 es- 
tates vanished, so would most 
of the nation's social prob- 
lems, from crime and perma- 
nent welfare dependency to 
failed schools and bad health. 
Blair will pledge no more new 
building of such estates. As It 
is, the very names of these 
places are so feared and 
reviled in local mythology 
that they drag down the 
chances of all who live there. 

For decades since the post- 
war slum clearances, the prob- 
lem has always been treated as 
physical Give people good 
housing, make the place look 
good, and somehow every- 
thing else will put itself right 
Time and again vast sums 
were squandered on build- 
ings. Many of these estates I 
now are not slums. They are 
physically in reasonable 
shape, but their inhabitants 
are not Regeneration used to 
mean bricks and mortar, but 
from now on it will mean 
regenerating the people In- 
stead. Bricks and mortar were 
easy for planners — but people 
are for harder to change. 

People aren’t the only prob- 
lem. Bad government has 
I made matters worse. The 
Social Exclusion Unit counted 
up the millions of pounds that 
| go into an estate and were hor- 
rified at the sums spent on 
failure. They looked at how a 
multitude of state agencies 
converge and collide, mitring 
no connection with one an- 
other, each trying to deal with 
one aspect of a family in trou- 
ble, but no problem soluble on 
its own. Imagine the 
resources a difficult family 
might use: a drug addict 
father is to the hands of the 
benefits office and a New Deal 
Adviser at the Job Centre and 
maybe a probation officer. 

They have ababynot thriving, 
in the hands of a h ealth visi- 
tor. Their child to school ar- 
rives hungry every morning 
and causes trouble, but the 
teacher never sees the parents 
and cant begin to help. 


M SOCIAL worker will 
MB only drop tooccasion- 
^^ally to check they're al] 


J^^ally to check they're all 
still alive if the children are on 
the at-risk register. Their 
teenager is regularly to trou- 
ble with the police, who keep 
arresting him at vast and use- 
less expense. The housing de- 
partment is eager to evict 
them for their had behaviour. 
Their GP can only prescribe 
pills for the mother, nothing 
that she really needs. 

Between them this family 
consumesagreat deal of pro- 
fessional time and govern- 
ment money- Mountainous 


files on them have built up in 
all these offices, but their 
brushes with officialdom are 
bated and resented. It’s un- 
likely that they consider any 
of it as “help”, since it all 
comes with admonitions, 
threats conditions. None 
erf It has changed, their life or 

their prospects. For all that 
money, they are still unem- 
ployed. uneducated, un- 
healthy, alienated and beyond 
hope. 

That’s a caricature, but it 
describes the futility of jealous 

departmentalism that starts 

in Whitehall and continues 
down to all these profession- 
als doing their own thing. The 
policeman, the teacher, the 
probation officer, the doctor, 
the social worker, the employ- 
ment service. the housing offi- 
cer, all do their best but all 
answer up the line to different 
authorities with their own 
traditions and rules, fiercely 
guarding their budgets and 
their own priorities. Can Blair 
I do better? This is where the 
authority of the Social Exclu- 
sion Unit kicks in. Only by flat 
I from Number 10 is there a 
rhflnrp of making them come 
together for the first time on 
the ground: Joined-up policy. 
And only a great deal of extra 
money can make it happen. 


T ODAY the Prime Minis- 
ter will announce that a 
hefty £800 million is to 
be spent on this over the next 
three years, with 17 estates 
I chosen as pathfinders now 
and lOOmore added over the 
next two years. In each estate 
I the first question will be 
“Who’s in charge here?” One 
agency will be chosen to lead a 
i consortium bringing together 
all the others. Usually It will 
he an arm of the local author- 
tty. but on each estate they 
will seek out the most lively 
and energetic social entrepre- 
neur available. It could be the 
local head teacher or the hous- 
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Bricks and mortar 
were easy for 
planners - people 
are harder to change 


ing office. Sometimes It could 
be a voluntary agency run- 
ning a community centre, 
though they would need the 
support of the local council 
from whom most services 
flow. All this will be directed 
from Whitehall by John Pres- 
cott’s department, drawing on 
the authority of Number 10 to 
push it through, weaving in 
the new education, employ- 
ment and health action zones. 

Eighteen teams of White- 
hall civfl servants, each with 
12 members, will be sent out to 
solve those problems that be- 
long to no one, falling between 
departments. How do you 
bring shops back into an es- 
tate? How do you give access 
to credit unions or reputable 
banks to save them from debt 
to loan sharks? What do you 
do when there’s no transport? 
Above an, how do you create 
jobs where there are none? 
Who is responsible for disaf- 
fected youth roaming around 
with nothing to do on estates? 
Can you breathe life into com- 
munities with local arts pro- 
jects to regenerate people’s 
minds and spirits? The Gov- 
ernment wisely doesn't pre- 
tend to know all the answers 
yet Maybe some problems 
don’t have answers. But this 
ambitious programme will be 
the centrepiece of all New 
Labourisbest hopes. If they 
can make a real difference to 
the lives of people in these 
wastelands they will create a 
social revolution that hasn't 
been tried since Attlee's days. 
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‘Any senator who voted for 
impeachment would declare 
open season on his own life’ 

Ian Campbell, Letters 


Too close 
for comfort 

US feels the global pinch 

THE FINANCIAL hurricane that wreaked 
such havoc in East Asia and Russia has now 
blown into the US’s own backyard — South 
America. It is threatening to topple econo- 
mies hitherto regarded as model examples 
of the benefits of swallowing Western eco- 
nomic medicine. Brazil, which accounts for 
around 45 per cent of Latin America’s GDP, 
is in the front line. If it is forced to devalue 
the real a g ains t its will, then Ar gentina — 
which sends 33 per cent of its exports to 
Brazil — won’t be far b ehin d, a beggar-thy- 
neighbour chain reaction of devaluations 
could follow, throwing the whole area into 
turmoil and reversing the impressive eco- 
nomic progress made in recent years. Amer- 
ica can no longer pretend tha t the global 
fi n a n cial crisis is happ ening far away it has 
now reached a region which has strong 
trading links with the US and to which 
Am e r ican banks have heavy exposure. 

It couldn’t have come at a worse time. The 
IMF is running out of money and President 
Clinton, preoccupied with political survival, 
will be hard pushed to find the time to deal 
with a problem which could soon embroil 
America. This is not because the US econo- 
my is particularly vulnerable. Its underly- 
ing economy is in rude health. It is about to 
complete its seventh successive year com- 
bining steady growth with low inflati on. But 
this crisis is not about underlying strengths. 
It is about confidence. Shares in Brazil have 
slumped almost 50 per cent as investors 
have sold and dispatched short-term money j 


out of the country. Brazil did well to turn 
the hyper-inflation of recent decades into 
price rises of only 4 per cent a year. Inflation 
in Argentina is smaller at only one per cent 
But investors have been worried about 
Br azil’ s budget ripfirrit (a g f riol-rt- h i i c tin g 

7 per cent of GDP). 

Brazil has raised interest rates to 30 per 
cent and spent 20 per cent of its reserves 
(about $12 billion) to defend its currency but 
money has stQl been leaving the country at 
$1 billion a day. As in most of Asia, this was 
a crisis that need not have happened. It's all 
about panicky outflows of short-term funds 
driven by a loss of confidence which feeds 
on itself. But once co nfidence goes into free 
fall it is difficult to reverse.' The sharp drop 
in share prices in the US can be explained 
as a long-overdue correction to an over- 
inflated market But if US investors sud- 
denly start to panir a s thp crisis reaches 
their backdoor anything could happen. 

What should be done? Governments must 
coordinate their responses. This doesn’t 
necesarily mean G8 or G16 summits though 
they have their place. Several decisions 
could be taken quickly. First, currency 
realignments must be orchestrated interna- 
tionally to avoid competitive devaluations 
that could plunge the world into a 1930s- 
style recession. If the IMF could extend 
pm p n g h help to prevent C!hrna gnri PynriT 
from dev aluing , then nhatn reactions in the 
regions they dominate mi ght be avoided. 
Second, the- time Is now ripe for a global 
reduction of interest rates to boost confi- 
dence. Japan reduced its rates last week. 
There are hints in the air that the US and 
Britain may do something similar. It can’t 
happen too quickly. Third, the IMF should 
take advantage of changing world attitudes 
to negotiate practical controls an short-term 
movements of “hot” money which have 
caused so much of the trouble. Once a gain, 


it would be far better if such controls were 
negrtiated internationally so they can be 
im plem ented constructively and not imflat- 
eraUy in a way that aggravates the problem 
they seek to cure, finally, rich countries 
should write off the debts of the very poorest 
who have no chance of rep ayi ng them in 
full The money released would be available 
to buy goods from other countries. It is 
difficult to think of a more enlightened way 
of relieving th e global crisis. 


Starr struck 

Congress must get on with it 

THE STARR report is long and wrong. His 
perversion of the office of special prosecutor 
is a lesson to us all in how, without continu- 
ous r e vi e w, assessment and chopping, gov- 
ernments nan grow tentacles which cea s e to 
answer to the democratic nerve centre 
which set them up. Yet the House of Repre- 
sentatives was absolutely right — all credit 
to Newt Gingrich — to publish in full, 
imTTwdijrteiy There hag been a lot of guff 
tafksd about the internet as the handmaiden 
of community, democracy ar> ri other beauti- 
ful things. (The view in France Soir that the 
internet has hioved foam being a sewer to 
an inst r ument of mob Justice is pqnaiiy 
absurd, as well as conveying a typically 
French hauteur about American democracy 
that dates at least from de Tocqueville.) 
What the internet proved this past weekend 
WES bow good a tool it is for diss eminating 
bulky and complicated material — and who 
was it said the new electronic media would 
kill prose? In this “global village’’ it turns 
out, again to be the Americans who provide 
the talking points. They allow foe rest of us 
to map our own experience by reference to 
their encounters with modernity, gender, 


the mass media and above all the account- 
ability of democratic politicians. Thanks to 
them, we live and. learn. 

So this is turning out to be an episode to 
confirm John Stuart Mill’s every precept 
Information does not guarantee sensible 
judgment but it surely is a precondition for 
it Having accessed the material or old- 
foshionedly, just read about it the Ameri- 
can public is responding. The polls say it 
rejects impeachment Impatiently, Ameri- 
cans want their political class to resolve this 
issue and move on. Middle America’s practi- 
cal will Is that American legislators quickly 
do what foe constitution says is their job by 
policing the presidency- Here, if they are 
clever, is a card for foe Democrats: Clinton 
showed in 1996 foe public will punish foe 
Republicans for disrupting federal business. 
Id practical terms this implies a vote of 
censure on the president after some kind of 
plea bargain (involving both an end to foe 
presidential pretence that he did not com- 
mit perjury and a resolution reining in 
Starr). The coolness of American public 
opinion is the most startling aspect of the 
affair. A public weaned on Jerry Springer is 
showing unwonted maturity. Only a fool, 
blind to history, would say popular judg- 
ment is always right But only an authori- 
tarian would say public judgment should 
not be formed on the same basis of informa- 
tion as those inside government possess. 


A bitter pill 

Viagra should be on the NHS 

MINISTERS were being accused of indeci- 
sion yesterday following their announce- 
ment of a temporary ban on NHS prescrip- 
tions for Viagra, the new “wonder drug” for 
impotence, which is due to be given its 


European licence today. The frustration of 
medical specialists is understandable. The 
debate over the drug has been continuing 
for months. It is already available in foe US, 
where clinical trials have demonstrated its 
effectiveness. Two different impotence 
drugs are already available on foe NHS but 
one requires an injection in the penis and 
the other an insertion of a pellet into the 
urethra. Viagra can be taken as a tablet 
Hence its appeaL Only three months ago, 
ministers signalled their intention of allow- 
ing foe new drug to be prescribed “to meet 
identified clinical need”. They were already 
aware then of potential patient numbers. 
About three million men suffer from impo- 
tence. What’s changed ministerial minds? 

Money, according to foe Health Secretary. 
He expressed concern that the new drug had 
created expectations which could prove “a 
serious drain” distorting already estate 
lished NHS priorities. That’s why foe 
Health Secretary’s move is so bold. This is 
foe first time that a drug of known efficacy 
has been banned on cost grounds across foe 
entire country. Previous governments have 
preferred to pass foe buck down to health 
authorities below them. This created the 
worst form of health rationing: postcode 
prescribing where a patient's chance of 
obtaining a drug depended on where they 
lived. A national health system needs a 
national approach. Labour is already com- 
mitted to setting up a new agency, which 
among other thing s will vet expensive new 
procedures. Here is a good issue with which 
to launch NICE, foe National Institute for 
Clinical Excellence. A special drugs panel 
within the agency could cut through foe 
hype. Earlier estimates, which put Viagra’s 
cost to foe NHS at £1 billion, have already 
been cut to £50 million. Impotence is a 
genuine medical condition, which a compre- 
hensive NHS should be ready to treat 
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On Blair and 
breast power 

DAUL Coggins MP appears 
l to believe (Letters, Septem- 
ber 11) that the Guardian/ICM 
poll shows that those polled 
think Tony Blair is now less 
experienced than he was. What 
it does show is that, after see- 
ing him ineffieeower the last ’• 
year, more people now per- ' 
ceivehimtobe inexperienced. 
Chris Jordan. 

Derby. 

I SYMPATHISE with Man- 
chester United, Astern Villa 
and other fans ofPremier 
League dubs as predators like 
Rupert Murdoch and other 
transnational media bosses 
hover over their pride and joy. 

I left the Labour Party when 
the same people took that over. 

Frank Riley. 

Skelmersdale. Lancs. 

A T whose expense were six 
/Apolicemen deployed to 
flank the vicar on her arrival 
for the ceremony (Low-key 
wedding gives Scary what she 
really wants, September 14)? 
There must be some residents 
of Thames Valley who will 

agree it is a sad reflection that 
it is necessary to deploy police 
to escort a vicar to church. 
John Thompson. 

Newport. 

I F the Spice Girls have as 

I much clout as has been sug- 
gested, thenjusi think of the 
effect they could have on the 
rates of young mothers opting 
to breast-feed their babies. A 
few pubUc demonstrations 
would do wonders for breaking 
the taboos. Come on girls— 
Breast Power. 

Cath staincllfife. 

Manchester. 

\ A /HILE tea contains lots of 
V V anti-oxidant s prob ably 
useftil in disease prevention 
(Report, September 14) let’s not 
be too carried away. I drank 
gallons of the stuff before my 

heart attack in 1990. Since then 

I have Improved prognosis 

mightily, losing lots of weight 
and cholesterol on a strictly 
low-fat. mainly vegetarian 
diet. 

mil Harris. 

Ccmhlll on Tweed, 

Nothumberland. 

| F the hedgehogs in the Outer 

I Hebrides introduced to con- 
trol slugs are now a plague 

(British Association report, 

September 11). the ans we risto 
introduce their natural preda- 
tor— the motorcar. 

Chris Wigzell. 

Tonbridge, Kent 


Monica and misogyny 


K JIARTTN Kettle’s “report" 

I Vlon Monica Lewinsky’s 
role in the affair is nothing 
more than old-fashioned 
misogyny (Kiss and tell rou- 
tine of woman who hoped she 
could have it all, September 
14): While Starr’s report--- - 
shows that she was an ex- 
tremely willing partner. she 
simply cannot he equally res- 
ponsible for the consequences. 
Bill Clinton is President the 
responsibilities attached to 
this are hia alone. Bill Clinton 
is also married and be chose to 
betray his wife. 

Neither of those things have 
anything to do with Monica 
Lewinsky. She wasa22-year- 
old unpaid White House 
worker who. by her own evi- 
dence, “had a crush” on Clin- 
ton. This does not make her . 
the monster that Martin Ket- 
tle would like to present her 
as. His approach is the tired 
old one of creating a “sexually 
voracious” woman and blam- 
ing her. 

Polly Clark. 

Oxford. 

I AM disgusted that Journal- 
lists on this newspaper 
should join the parade of pups 
snapping at Clinton's heels. 

He may have his weaknesses 
as a man, but he has his 
strengths as a president. He 
has taken on the tobacco 
lobby, the gun lobby and the 
T ppdicai profession on behalf 
of the poor who could not af- 
ford proper medical care. And 


what have the press decided it 
all comes down to? A semen- 
smeared dress. 

Adam Klmniel. 

London. 

I T IS hardly surprising that 
the Senate majority leader is 
seeking to avoid impeach- 
ment Impeachment requires a 
the votes of twofoirds of the 
Senate (67). Any Senator who 
voted for impeachment on the 
basis of Starr’s soft porn would 
be declaring open season by 
the media on his/her own per- 
sonal life, a fete already suf- 
fered by Republican stalwarts 
Congressman Dan Burton and 
Congresswoman Helen 
Chenoweth. Are there 67 vol- 
unteers in the Senate? 

Ian Campbell. 

London. 


tives will not impeach din- 
ton because he has infringed 

the moral code and the law of 
the land, but because he has 
become a figure of fan. The 
proudest nation on earth can- 
not afford to be represented by 
a laughing stock. 

Sbnone Crawley. 

Stockport 

THE likely impoverishment 
I of American leadership 
during the forthcoming 
months whilst the President 
himself as well as both houses 
of Congress become focused on 
*Vi p pprgatp” iff tfupning 
O thwn may nhimiw fti^lr arm [ 


perceiving the President's eye 
to be offthe ball, and he may be 
tempted Into rash responses to 
gain same favourable media 
cov er age. 

Any pihlir- n fflwiil imHpr in- 

vestigation for serious miscon- 
duct would be suspended an 
mn pay during the investiga- 
tions with the prospect of rein- 
statement if they are 
exonerated. 

Dr Robert UpshalL 
Darlington. 

A N imperial presidency no 
Amore. The Madisonian 
principles that governed 
American politics until the 
outbreak of the second wadd 
war, and have lain dormant 
through the long years of the 
cold war are once again rele- 
vant The strange death throes 
of this imperial presidency 
win see any future cammand- 
er-in-chief more beholden to 
Congress, as power inexorably 
flows from the White House. 

Perhaps this change was in- 
evitable, given the end of the 
cold war, but Bill Clinton must 
have sped up the process. 
Given the Republican control 
ofboth Boases and little pros- 
pect of change in the future, 
then a neo-right agenda which 
seeks to out-do itself in its most 
bellicose of rhetoric win hold 
sway. There win be no resolu- 
tion of the Palestinian problem 
and Russia can expect nothing 
but historic animosity. 

K evin P eters. 

Pi yteffifd i th. 


A comprehensive look at schools 


O COTLAND provides a 
Ogood example of a very suc- 
cessful comprehensive educa- 
tion system (Letters, Septem- 
ber 10). It has been established 
tor over 25 years and 96 per 
cent of children in Scotland 
attend comprehensive, mixed 
state schools. 

The results have been im- 
pressive: 80 per cent of pup Os 
stay on after 16; more pupOs 
gain more certificates at 
higher grades (97 per cent 
gain five or more Standard 

grades); 80 per cent gain three 

or more Higher passes (uni- 
versity entrance exams). 

Several generations of 

teachers have been highly 
qualified, folly trained and 
registered after two provi- 
slonal years, which also helps. 

Scotland also has the highest 
percentage P® r population of 
graduates in Europe, so it 
seems the comprehensive sys- 


tem has served pupils in Scot- 
land welL 
Susan Ford e. ' 

Edinburgh. 

■THE most disturbing thing 
1 I’ve read recently was not 
the allegations about Clinton, 
but Julie BurchHTs Beast days 
of my life (Weekend, Septem- 
ber 12). I know where she is 
coming from; it’s where she’s 
going to that worries me. 

. I too remember the Sunday 
night cocktail of gloom and 
anxiety which regularly pre- 
ceded yet another week at 
school. And I was deemed to 
be one of the successes (0- 
levels at 14 and all that), sol 

pity foe other 90odd per cent 
Thirty years later, I work 
for one of the largest educa- 
tional psychology services in 
the county. Things haven’t 
changed much. Education is 
not meeting the needs of all 


children. Every day we meet 
some of the casualties: they 
could get charter marks for 
disruption and destruction. 

Ms BurchilTs counsel of de- 
spair seems to be that because 
“profoundly thick children” 
will not succeed in school, it is 
better to “let them leave”. TO 
set out to create an underclass 
deliberately deprived of edu- 
cation seems like a great way 
to grow more disruption and 
destruction. Somehow Idoat 
think Ms BurchUl would want 
them living in her backyard, 
norhanging around with her 
beloved son. 

Perhaps Ms BurchilTs piece 
was tongue in cheek. It sounds 
fashionably Blairite, but I be- 
lieve we owe these kids a use- 
ful education. Showing them 
the door won’t help. Those, 
wife limited ability need more 
education not less; and a bet- 
ter education, not just more of 
the same. 

Cliff Turner. 

Winchester. 


Britain and brutality abroad 

AS Chris Morris writes | meat celebrate humanrights 

/\(Shocktag old ways dte 
hard in Turkey. Sept^foer 

U), the Turkish government 

sssssssjs9& 

WSSSSSrl^ 

later the police detained an- 
other 130 

porters, as they boarded 




roent celebrates human rights 
in such an openly cynical way, 
is it no less cynical that our 
government continues tosup- 
ply Turkey with arms and ari- 
sen policing methods? 
Andy Hlggtobottom. 
Secretary, International 
Committee against 
Disappearances. ( 

| AM concerned at the mix- 

lleading use of the term 
“sanctions” in Ian Black s 

report (UK calls for new sanc- 
tions after Burma opponents 
held, September 10). The UK 
has no economic sanctions 


(using the term in its proper 
sense) in place with regard to 
Burma. ‘ 

Current UK policy on 
Burma is “not to encourage” 
trade, inve stme n t and tour- 
ism; a rather more passive po- 
sition than the claimed active 
discouragement, and one that 

puts absolutely no legal ob- 
stacle in the way of any Brit- 
ish company wanting to in- 
vest in Burma, as evidenced 
by the involvement 

ofBritain’s Premier OiL 
Pre-election, the Labour 
Party supported Burma’s pro- 
democracy leader andNobel 
laureate Aung San Sun Kyi in 
her cafl tor foil economic 
sanctions on Burma. Now in 


government they have 
refused to impose these 
sanctions. 

If the Government wants 

gomiinply tnflUnuriatpp iiWHr 

concern, they should impose 
economic sanctions. The criti- 
cal situation in Burma now 
warrants it. 

Yvette Mahon. 

Director, 

Burma Action Group UK. 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address Is 
supplied; please include a full 
postal address and day-time 
telephone number. We may edit 
letters. It would be helpful If 
typewritten letters were double- 
spaced and printed In large type 



Our cure for hospital’s malady 


W E share concerns about 
the poor value of the pro- 
posals for the new University 
College London Hospital (Pub- 
lic debt, private profit, 
September 3: Letters, Septem- 
ber 5). But we are concerned 
that they do nothing to 
address the need for the new 
structure for acute hospital 
provision which increased 
specialisation will impose. 

We have developed an alter- 
native scheme which would 
create the much larger catch- 
ment population necessary to 
generate sufficient case vol- 
ume to each sub-speciality to 
ensure continued riimwii ex- 
pertise and maintenance of 
skills. It solves access prob- 
lems associated with greater 
specialisation and centralisa- 
tion by proposing a unified 
system of a central hospital 


and five locality hospitals 
throughout the catchment 
area. The central hospital 
would be a low-rise budding at 
Kings Cross on a “brown 
field” site, and is designed to 
give patients views over the 
Regents Canal and landscaped 
pools and gardens. 

This proposal would pro- 
vide much better value for 
money, and be cheaper to run 
than the current tower-block 
proposaL It would also be 
quicker and less disruptive to 
build. Importantly it would 
alsobeself-JtoanritQgandso 
could be dealt with outside the 
formal PFI mechanism. 
Regrettably, the UCLH Trust 
has refosed to discuss or ex- 
amine the proposaL 
Dr Ronnie Pollock. 

MPA Health Planning 
& Strategy, London. 


Flood warning 

1 A IHILE we appreciate the 
V V overall tenor of your 
report on the flood situation 
to Bangladesh (It’s rising and 
rising; I don't think there's 
anything to stop the water 
coming, September 10), we 
cannot but express our sur- 
prise at your attitude towards 
the role of the army in the 
present relief operations. 

You write: “The call to the 
armed forces is an admission 
of dtfeat for the Prime Minis- 
ter, Sheikh Hasina Wazed, 
who has insisted that the civil- 
ian administration could 
cope.” The foot is that in Ban- 
gladesh, as elsewhere, the mil- 
itary have always been called 
upon to ass 1st in the task of 
relief and rehabilitation when 
societies have been laid low by 
natural disaster, to China, the 
People’s Liberation Army has 
aided the civil administra- 
tion In flood relief operations. 

You appear to suggest that 
the civilian administration of 
Sheikh. Hasina operates in a 
system that leaves the nation’s 

armed services out to the cold. 

Government In Ttengiadcsh is 
composed of all branches, 
organs and tiers of adminis- 
tration. Bangladesh's aimed 
forces have, since the libera- 
tion of the country to 1971, 

consistently put in their 

efforts to relieve people's suf- 
ferings following periods of 
natural disasters like floods 
a nd cyclones, at the directive 
of the government. Precisely 
the same procedure was fol- 
lowed this time around, 
syed Badrul Ahsan. 
Minister, 


Bangladeshi 
High Commission. 


Rapid rebuttal 

XXOUR coverage of our in- 
T terim results refers to a 
drop in our Express and Ex- 
press on Sunday circulation 
figures for the first six months 

nf this yAar ( TTriTI ir-ft panse, 

September 10). The article 
foils to mention that reader- 
ship figures have been im- 
proving and are up by 22 per 
cent in the first half of the year 
for the Sunday paper. Also, foe 
numbers in your piece are in- 
accurate. Circulation tor the 
dally has dropped by 4.8 per 

cent and not 6.6 per cent. The 

Express is performing admi- 
rably in tough markets and 
our investments are starting 

to become apparent in our 
most recent figures. Circula- 
tion was up for August and the 
paper is attracting an increas- 
ingly younger readership. 
Ricardo Tejada. 

Director of Communications, 
United News and Media, 
London. 

WOUR correspondent, Steve 
T Thomas (September 10), 
has got it wrong. As chairman 
of an Electricity Consumers’ 
Committee (ECC). I am not an 
Offer employee doing my duty 
as he alleges. I and 13 other 
ECC chairmen were ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of 
State to head statutory com- 
mittees. Our task Is to safe- 
guard the customers' interest 
and this we do. 

Why all these attacks on 
electricity competition? Why 

not let it prove itself It is only 

just beginning, foe benefits 

will accumulate overtime. 
Pauline Ashley. 

Chairman, South Bast Region 
ECC, Tonbridge, Kent. 


‘London versus the rest’ 
policy won’t help the regions 


PETER Hetherington (Anal- 
I ysis, September 10) misses 
out two key issues on regional 
policy. Industrial employment 
In Britain has halved since 
the mid-1960s. Traditional 
regional policy worked on the 
basis of bringing in new, ex- 
panding industries to replace 
jobs in declining industries. 
But for a generation we have 
been short of expanding indus- 
tries. The real issue is foe con- 
tinued failure of successive 
governments (including New 
Labour) to create macro-eco- 
nomic conditions favourable 
to industrial growth, or to pro- 
duce a coherent industrial de- 
velopment strategy. 

The nature of the regional 
problem has also changed. 
London is shown as having a 
higher unemployment rate 
than Scotland, Wales, North- 
ern Ireland, the North West 
and Yorkshire and Humber- 
side. That would have been 
unthinkable a decade ago. The 
“London versus foe rest” mes- 
sage is now simplistic. There 


are large pockets of intense 
economic deprivation in inner 
London — and on a smaller 
scale in all our major cities. 

New jobs in London or Liv- 
erpool or Newcastle or wher- 
ever would not necessarily get 
to the heart of the problem, as 
the people in less-affluent 
areas are often trapped at the 
end of tiie job queue, behind 
potential incomers. The per- 
son-specific aspects of the 
New Deal, aimed at improving 
employability, are to be wel- 
comed. but their effectiveness 
Is likely to be limited if this is 
the sole government action. 

Attention needs to be given 
to the processes which entrap 
the unemployed in zones of 
economic deprivation. Poli- 
cies should be directed, 
towards giving younger 
people especially access to 
buoyant labour markets; fill- 
ing empty housing in declin- 
ing areas is likely merely to 
reinforce the Inner-city trap. 
Dr Cohn Crouch. 

Harrow Weald, Middlesex. 


“YOUR r 
FAVOURITE 
CHARITIES 
COULD BE i 
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Website: www.charrtycard.org 

There’s extra money available for all the causes you support. 

■jr* ■ Bui you are the key. You and the 
Charity Card. 

Here's how. First you deride how- 
much you want to give to charity, 
i You pay that money into your own 
CharityCard account You can open an 
account with as little as iTlD a month or 
with a one-off sum of £250. Then the tax man adds more to it. 

This means you have what you've already put in, plus an 
extra 23% to give away! N|ow, that's what 1 call a good idea! 

YOUR PERSONAL CHOICE OF CHARITIES 

You can use the Chari tyCard for making personal donations 
over the phone or by post You'll also receive a special Charity 
'Chequebook' and you can even arrange standing orders for 
regular gifts. And with the CharityCard you can now give 
online too, take a look at www.charitycard.org 

Who you give to, how much you give and when ydu 

do it are ail entirely up to you. You can make donations to 
absolutely any charity you choose, big or small. 

DON'T MISS OUT 

Make sure your charities don't miss out. To find out more, call free 
now or use the coupon provided. 
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10 OBITUARIES 


The Guardian Tuesday September 15 1998 


George Wallace 


Rednecks, race and repentance 


G eorge Wallace. 

who haa died aged 
79 of respiratory 
and cardiac arrest 
will go down in 
American history as the racist 
bigot who probably did more 
than any other 20th century 
politician to improve the situ- 
ation of his country's black 
citizens. That, of course, was 
never his intention. But the 

extremity of his views as gov- 
ernor of Alabama, the image 
of him blocking Alabama Uni- 
versity's doors in June 1963 to 
stop two black students enroll- 
ing, and the decision of his 
police chief Bull Connor, to 
unleash snapping dogs on 
peaceful demonstrators in the 
industrial city of Birmingham 
deeply shocked middle 
America. 

Within a year Congress had 
passed a greatly strengthened 
Civil Rights Act, which was 
swiftly followed by a Voting 
Rights Act, enabling the fed- 
eral government to stop south- 
erners using legal manoeu- 
vres to prevent black voter 
registration. The political 
landscape of the South was 
never the same a gain, 

At first Wallace battled on, 
with considerable success. In 
the early Democratic prima- 
ries of the 1964 presidential 
campaign, he secured up to 43 
per cent of the poll but, to , 
avoid splitting the right-wing 
vote, withdrew from the con- 1 
test when Senator Barry Gold- 
water won the Republican 
nomination. In 1968 he again 
ran, as a third party candi- 
date. with the former head of 
Strategic Air C ommand , Gen- 
eral Curtis LeMay, as r unning 
mate. Their campaign nearly 
cost Richard Nixon the White 
House when 10 million people 
verted for Wallace's American 
Independent Party. 

In the 1972 presidential cam- 
paign, having reverted to the 
Democrats, Wallace secured 
impressive primary victories 
in five states, including the 
northern industrial strong- 
hold of Michigan — causing 
considerable anxiety to the 
Democrats, and to the Nixon 
White House, which regarded 
a right-wing Democratic can- 
didate as its most serious chal- 
lenge. Then, during a cam- 
paign appearance in Laurel, 
Maryland, Wallace was shot 
and crippled by Arthur 
Bremer, a disturbed loner. 
That ended his career in 
national politics, though he 
continued to be a powerful 
force in Alabama for another 
14 years, a period which even- 
tually saw a dramatic shift in 
his political stance. 

Wallace had been bom just 
after the first world war in the 
tiny rural settlement of Clio, 
Alabama. He spent much of 
bis childhood there, helping 
with chores around the form. 
At high school be turned out 
to be a skilful boxer, winning 
the state’s bantam-weight title 
at the age of 17. Then, just as 


be bad joined the University 
of Alabama Law School, his 
fother died, and Wallace was 
obliged to fund his five-year 
course through a mixture of 
professional boxing, working 
as a waiter and kitchen hand, 
and driving a taxi. 

He graduated in 1942 but, 
with America then plunged 
Into the second world war. he 
joined the US Army Air Force, 
and flew nine bombing sorties 
over Japan as a flight engi- 
neer in 1945. Diagnosed with 
“psychoneurosis” — he had 
refused post-war training 
flights — he was discharged, 
and came home in 1946 to 
work as one of the state’s as- 
sistant attorneys general, a 
fairly low rung on the Ameri- 
can legal ladder. 

His contacts In this position 
soon ignited an interest in 
local politics and, in 1947, he 
was elected to the state Iegisla- 1 
hire, rapidly emerging as an 
active and effective operator. 
He successfully piloted 
through one measure which 
brought hundreds of indus- 
trial enterprises into Ala- 
bama. and another which 


‘I draw the 
line in the dust 
and toss the 
gauntlet before 
the feet of 
tyranny,* he 
declared. ‘And I 
say, segregation 
now, segregation 
tomorrow, 
segregation 
forever* 


funded college and vocational 
training for the dependents of 
war casualties. 

In 19S3 he returned to the 
law, winning election as a 
state district judge. There he 
quickly gained a useful repu- 
tation as “the fighting judge” 
through his defiance of the 
federal authorities’ investiga- 
tion Into Alabama's discrimi- 
nation against black voters. 

By this time Wallace bad 
also become a leading figure 
in the local Democratic Party, 
the only political force which 
then mattered in the state. In 
particular he was very dose to 
the Larger-than-life governor, 
Jim Faison, and relied on that 
connection to sustain his own 
gubernatorial bid in 1968 — 
state law prevented the gover- 
nor succeeding himself. 

With more than 250,000 
votes. Wallace came second in 
the primary. As an obviously 
leading contender he was of- 


fered formal support by the 
Ku Klux Rian, which he 
rejected. As a result he was 
endorsed by the National 
Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People in the 
run-off against the other lead- 
ing contende r. Hi s opponent, 
to whom the kkk had shifted 
its allegiance, won by a nar- 
row margin a fter a blatantly 

racist campaign. 

Wallace told friends he bad 
lost because be had been “out- 
segged”, and vowed it would 
never happen again. In 1962 
Faison decided to make an- 
other bid for the governor- 
ship. but badly blotted his 
copybook by turning up blind 
drunk for a campaign rally. 
Wallace was immediately 
drafted on to the ticket and 
launched a ferociously segre- 
gationist campaign. ‘1 draw 
the line In the dust and toss 
the gauntlet before the feet of 
tyranny." he declared. "And I 
say. segregation now, segrega- 
tion tomorrow, segregation 
forever.” He was elected by 
the largest vote ever achieved 
by an Alabama governor. 

The white voters who 
backed him were plainly fear- 
ful of the increasing influence 
of Martin Luther King , whose 
non-violent resistance to seg- , 
regation was spreading 
through the South. Just after I 
Wallace's election. King orga- 
nised sit-ins at lunch counters 
in Birmingham, which 
refused to serve black custom- 
ers. He and hundreds of other 
demonstrators came und er fe- 
rocious assault by the police 
and were thrown In jaiL Asa 
direct consequence of these 
events. King organised the 
March on Washington, for- 
ever famous for his “I have a 
dream” address. 

In 1965, as his governorship 
neared its end, Wallace tried 
to force a constitutional 
amendment through the legis- 
lature allowing him to succeed 
himwif. It foiled by three 
votes and he then persuaded 
his wife. Lurleen, to run for 
the office. After her only via- 
ble opponent was killed in a 
plane crash, she won the 1966 
election but died of cancer 
after two years in office. 

In 1970 Wallace was again 
eligible to run and produced 
another ferociously racist 
campaign, which returned 
him to the governor's man- 
sion. Two years previously the 
state legislature had amended 
the constitution to allow a 
governor two successive 
terms so, in spite of his paraly- 
sis from the assassination at- 
tempt, he was easily re-elected 
in 1974. 

During these two terms he 
embarked on a massive expan- 
sion of Alabama's highways 
and education systems. Bat he 
was out of tune with the times. 
The continued resistance to 
the civil rights movement in 
Birmingham, and in the 
state's other major cities, saw 
a rapid emigration of skilled 


workers, black and white. The 
Birmingham steel industry de- 
clined, as did the shipyards of 
Mobile. Even the landmark 
power stations of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, monu- 
ments to the state's recovery 
from the Great Depression, 
fell an hard times. 

In personal terms, life be- 
came steadily tougher for Wal- 
lace. He was confined to a 

wheelchair and in constant 

pain from his wounds. Bis 
sight was failing 1 hi* hear- 
ing deteriorated to a point 
where people could only com- 
municate with him in writing. 
He also lost control of many of 
big bodily functions ft kI, In 
his final years, developed Par- 
kinson's disease. ' 

But he underwent a remark- 
able personal conversion. One 
Sunday morning in 1979 Wia 
black congregation of the Dex- 
ter Avenue Baptist Church in 
the state capital Montgomery, 
was startled to see a lonely 
white man being wheeled 
down tiie aide by his black as- 
sistant Governor Wallace had 
come to say sorry. “I’ve 
learned what suffering 
means” he said. “I tftinir i mn 
understand mwwiWng of tbA 
pain black people have come 
to endure. I know I contrib- 
uted to that pain and I 
only ask your forgiveness 1 ’. A 
year later he made a public i 
st a te ment renouncing big seg- 
regationist views. 


A ND the black elec- 
torate did forgive 
him. When Wallace 
ran for his final 
term as governor in 
1982, he secured 90 per cent of 
the state’s black vote. In office, 
he pulled together what be- 
came known as the Wallace 
Coalition, forged from trade 
imlnn.g, hlunlr poUHral organi- 
sations, and other liberal ele- 
ments. He appointed a black 
press secretary and nomi- 
nated nearly 200 black mem- 
bers to Alabama's gove rn ing 
boards. Hie also set out to 
double the number of blacks 
on the electoral register. 

But the traditional hold of 
the Democrats had been weak- i 
ened by broader national 
trends, and Wallace retired In 
1986 to watch Republicans 
gradually taking over his 
state. They faced an uphill 
struggle to undo the political 
and economic legacy the gov- 
tenor’s populist intolerance 
had inflicted on Alabama. It is 
still going on. 

Wallace is survived by a son 
and three daughters from his 
marriage to Lurleen. In 1971, 
he married Cornelia Snively; 
they were divorced in 1978. In 
1981, he married a country 
singer. Lisa Taylor. They div- 
orced in 1987. 


Harold Jackson 


George Corley Wallace, politi- 
cian, bom August 25. 1919; died 
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Primary colours . . . Wallace campaigning for the US presidency in 1968. when he drew 10 million votes neellibbeht 


Yang Shangkun 


A Country Diary 


Birthdays 


The man behind the massacre 


Y ANG Shangkun, who 
has died aged 92, 
began adult life in the 
heady Chinese stu- 
dent movement of the 1920s, 
studied in Stalinist Moscow, 
took part in the Long March, 
and helped steer the Chinese 
Red Army to victory first 
over the Japanese and then 
Chiang Kai-sbek. 

But like most other veter- 
ans of the Chinese revolution 
— and be was the last but one , 
or the surviving “eight Lm~ i 
mortals” — his life foils into , 
two halves; before and after 
the communist victory of 
1949. Even the official obitu- 
ary issued yesterday reflects 
the difference in tone. 


Whereas in 1937 Yang is de- 
scribed as "boosting the up- 
surge of the mass movement 
against Japanese aggres- 
sion.” two decades >Iater we 
find him “organising the re- 
adjustment and improvement 
of the work institutions of the 
general office of the Commu- 
nist Party's central 
committee.” 

Yang’s name emerges from 
the murk of official lists and 
obscure Job descriptions in 
the mid-1980s. Ely this time a 
powerful figure in Guang- 
dong province, next to Hong 
Kong, he backed fellow-Si- 
chuanese Deng Xiaoping to 
promote the economic 
reforms which have now, for 
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Yang Shangkun . . . like other veterans of the Long March, 
he felt he had earned the right to define China’s future 


better or worse, trans- 
formed, China. 

When Deng stepped down in 
1987, exercising moral black- 
mail on most of his colleagues 
to do the same, Yang stayed on 
the party politburo and be- 
came president of the People’s 
Republic the next year. This 
should have been the prelude 
to many innocuous meetings 
with foreign heads of state, fol- 
lowed by a peaceful transition 
into the pleasant life of a vet- 
eran high cadre, enjoying the 
seaside of Hainan island or 
the fresh air of one of China’s 
sacred mountains. 

Instead, within another 
year Yang had achieved a no- 
toriety which was then at- 
tached to his name till he 
died; he was president when 
the People’s Liberation Army, 
on the night of June 3, 1989, 
massacred the people of Bell- 
ing who sought to prevent the 
troops from entering Tianan- 
men Square. Indeed it was 
Yang who announced on Chi- 
nese television, two weeks 
earlier, that the army had . 
been brought into the capital 

Yesterday's obituary by the ; 
official news agency does not I 
duck the Issue. “Together 
with other leaders of the 
party and government,” it 
says, "he dealt with the politi- 
cal turmoil of 1989 and helped 
to maintain the Indepen- 
dence, dignity, security and 
stability of the country.” It is 
for this intervention, rather; 
than for the “glorious and 
militant" contributions to the 
revolution hailed by the Xin- 
hua agency, that millions « tni 
remember him. 

Yang’s willingness to ap- 
prove of Chinese using force 
against Chinese was not so 
surprising. Like the other 
members of the “first genera- 
tion” of the Long March, he 
believed that they had earned 
the right to define China’s 
future, and that this was in- 
conceivable without the con- 
tinued leadership of the Com- 
munist Party. 

On the night of May 22 and 
May 24, the “party elders” — 


with an average age of around 
80 — met in an Informal 
group convened by Deng. The 
record of that meeting soon 
got abroad and was distrib- 
uted in Tiananmen Square, 
but the students failed to 
understand its significance. 

It was Yang who led the ar- 
gument at every decisive 
point First Deng put the 
question: “If we give way [to 
the students], to what point ( 
should we give way?” “This is 
the last stone in the dam,” 
replied the president “If we 
take it out everything will 
collapse.” 

Two days later, as they 
went over the same ground, 
Yang drove the same argu- 


As Yang sought to 
show he was still a 
political force — by 
visiting Hong Kong 
— demonstrators 
threw eggs at 
the gateway 


ment to Its ultimate point “If 
we gave ground, we^would foil 
from power. The Chinese 


People’s Republic would lose 
power, capitalism would he 


power, capitalism would be 
restored. Just as the Ameri- 
can [John Foster] Dulles had 
hoped, after several genera- 
tions our socialism would 
turn into liberalism." 

The students in Tiananm en 
Square also conveyed to vet- 
erans like Yang an echo of the 
Red Guard movement of the 
cultural revolution — when 
Vang himself had been , 
accused of conspiring against ! 
Chairman Mao. But the more 
fundamental reason for using 
force against them was sim- 
ply stated above; the party 
must stay in power. 

As so often in Chinese poli- 
tics, Yang equated party with 
personal power. His younger 


half-brother, Yang Balbing, 
was the army’s top political 
commissar and took the 
leader in suppressing the stu- 
dents. In the sullen mood of 
post-Tiananmen Beijing, 
there was whispered talk of 
the rise of a new dynasty of 
“Yang Family Generals’’ 
(playing on the title of a fam- 
ous Chinese opera). 

The octogenarians were 
not inhibited by age:, fac- 
tional jockeying between the 
Yang clique and the Deng 
party led to the enforced 
retirement of both Yangs in 
1993. Yang’s successor as 
president, Jiang Zemin, 
helped to curb his influence 
In the army- 

Early this year Yang 
showed he was still a politi- 
cal force by visiting Hang 
Kong. As he ate with the 
chief executive, demonstra- 
tors threw eggs at the gate- 
way. it may be as well that he 
was not in a position to call 
in the troops.' 

A . photograph of him soon | 
after the Long March shows a 
stocky cheerful figure: he 
remained both, whether 

wearing army uniform or the 
civilian clothes of president. 
But he only understood the 
need to modernise in narrow 
terms; he did not share 
Deng's equivocal flirtation, 
at least till idee, with, politi- 
cal experiment ' 

Two years ago Yang visited 
the revolutionary base of 
Yanan to talk about old times 
with local peasants. Perhaps, 
in his last days he remem- 
bered them again. On his 
death-bed. he asked the cen- 
tral committee, we are told, 
to ensure that his funeral is a 
simple one in the light of this 
summer’s catastrophic 
floods, which have made hun- 
dreds of thousands in the 
countryside homeless. Even 
the party is no match for 
nature. 


CHESHIRE: Opening the gar- 
den light-trap first thing in 
the morning is a hazardous 
job at this time of the year, as 
it often attracts more wasps 
than moths. Amongst the 
more attractive of the early 
autumn moths that have 
started to appear are mem- i 
bers of a group called the 
sallows. Although their wing 
patterns can be quite vari- 
able, most show a basic co- 
louration of orange-yellow 
with some darker markings, 
which overall resembles that 
of an autumn leaf 
A much larger species that 
has been attracted to the light 
in some quantity Is the red 
I underwing, which has a wing 
span of about three-amta-half 
inches. With its mottled grey 
forewings, this triangular - 
shaped moth can be almost 
impossible to pick out at rest 
on a tree trunk, but if dis- 
turbed it flies away quite er- 


ratically, like the yellow 
underwing moths of summer, 
flashing its bright red hind 
wings in an attempt to con- 
fuse predators. 

A moth that can be prolific 
In autumn Is the silver- Y, and 
although few have come to 
the trap so for, on a recent 
walk along the edge of the 
common, I was continually- 
disturbing them from where 
they were feeding amongst 
the heather and purple moor 
grass. The common is home 
for another insect whose 
flight period is the early 
autumn, but which has a 
more specific habitat require- 
ment than the moths — the 
black darter dragonfly. This 
is the smallest of our dragon- 
flies, and its breeding sites 
are restricted to acidic, boggy 
stretches of water, of which 
there are several dotted 
around the common. 

JM THOMPSON 


Prince Harry. 14: Rev Prof 
Peter Ackroyd, theologian, 
81; Richard Arnell, com- 
poser, film-maker, 81; 
Charles Bone, painter, 72; 
Phyllis Cunningham, chief 
executive, ■ Royal Marsden 
Hospital. 61; Prof Brian 
Fender, chief executive. 
Higher Education Funding 
Council. 64; Rafael Fruh- 
beck de Burgos, conductor, 
65; Dr Richard Gordon, nov- 
elist, 77; Sir Philip Harris, 
chairman, Carpetrlght, 56; 
David Lepper, Labour MP, 
53; Clive Merrison, actor, 53; 
Jessye Norman, soprano. 53; 
Viscount (John Julias) Nor- 
wich, writer and broadcaster, 
69; Lady (Mary) Soames, 
chairman. Royal National 
Theatre. 76; Oliver Stone, 
film director, 52; Graham 
Taylor, football manager, 54; 
George Walden, former Con- 
servative MP, 59; Alan 
Whitehead, Labour MP, 48. 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


IN OUR report on the Labour 
NEC election battle, page 14. 
September 11, we mistakenly 
called one of the candidates. 
Michael Cashman. David in a 
caption. Apologies. In a side- 
bar we said Mr’ Cashman 
found it “Ironic that [his] 22 
years as an active Labour 
Party and trade union mem- 
ber is often eclipsed by three 
years in EastEnders”. We ; 
mentioned/' his connection' 
with EastEnders four ttmeg 
while overlooking his work 
as honorary treasurer of 
Equity, and as a founder of 
the Stonewall Group. 


river in Europe (3690km. com- 
pared with the Danube's 
2850); the Thames r uns from 
west to east; and the Danube 
— as the picture accompany- 
ing the article showed — 
looks blue when it’s reflecting 
a clear sky. 


239 9589 between Ham and 
5pm, Monday- to Friday. Sur- 
face mail to Readers’ Editor . 
The Guardian. 119. Farrmg- 
don Road, London EC1R 3ER. 
Fax 0171 239 9897. Email: 
I Tvaderu8giMrdian-co.uk 


IN AN article in Graduate 
Time Offi on page 45, Media, 
September 14. the phone num- 
ber for Raleigh International 
was wrongly given. It should 
have been 0171-371-6585. Our 
apologies. 


Death Notices 


on me inn of September 
WM. aowiaswidenly h nls Mar- 
gw Francte Roach, betovad boil unlaroet- 


THE AUTHOR of Painful Sex, 
page 14, GZ, September 8, is 
not Michele Goldman. It is 
Michele Goldsmith. Sorry. 


John cuttings 


Yang Shangkun, politician, bom 
1906; died September 14, 1993 


IN AN article headed, A river, 
runs through it, pages 20 and 
21, Friday Review! September 
H — looking forward to Radio 
3's Danube Week this week — 
we said the Danube was the 
longest river In Europe, the 
only European river to run 
from west to east, and never 
blue. According to Britan- 
nica, the Volga is the longest 


IN THE Friday Review, July 
31, page 18. we commended as 
our Classical CD of the Week, 
Weill's Symphony No 2, Violin 
concerto and Mahagonny 
Suite by the Berlin Philhar- 
monic and Zimmerman, con- 
ducted by Mariss Jansons. 
Unfortunately, wtgave it the 
wrong number. The right one 
IS EMI CDC 7243 5 56573 2 9. 
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Fry* Rntenann M.BS. . 
past-preWBant of gig instHutc at Careers 
OfltcenL HtKband of Helen and tether at 
HffifL "72 J*HJto--Punenu al Troll Ports* 
T^unlon) Wednesday. Sop- 
teiniMt ttah at 5.15 • pm. Donaumll 
■ daolrestor me LT.U. and lha CCOiMue- 
c/p EWWie and Sen- 
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It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read • 
ers’ Editor by telephoning 0171 


Engagements 


awmiigtiteis to announce the engagement 

antfJacwe of Edinburgh. toMeal, on y sen 
Of Pad and Margaret ot utueocniugh 


JIF /SSLE" 1 ' .5 1 ~* i neomeni telephone 
Pin MS 45fl/ or Hu Of 7 1 20 4707 between 
Bern and 3pm Mwrfrl. 
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Social democracy is on a roll. This week the Swedes and In pow^ 

next week the Germans are voting, and Social Democrats I sosa obth***,, 
are ahead in the polls. In France they still call themselves I We « eK^ 1 " 

socialist and talk in an unBlairite way about rolling back , ^ opor ^i^c? priBsem 
the effects of globalisation. Ian Traynor and David A 

Walker ask what is behind the left’s apparent dynamism. I 
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O NE evening last 
month, the chair- 
man of Germany's 
Social Democrats 
(the SPD), Oskar 
Lafontaine. took to the stage 
of the Berliner Ensemble, the 
theatre made famous by 
Bertolt Brecht, to round off 
four hours of comedy, music 
— and electioneering. With 
the century's end, he mused, 
the predominance of the cen- 
tre-left within the national 
polities of Europe would not 
come to an end. On the con- 
trary “The social democratic 
future Is international." 

Well, European at least 
Herr Lafontaine won't next 
weekend be flying to New : 
York on Hillary Clinton’s invi- 
tation to attend the world jam- 
boree on the “Third Way" 
between free market liberal- 
ism and statist intervention. 
And that is not just because he 
is busy electioneering. He 
does not believe there is a 
third way The alternative to 
unbridled globalism Is social 
democracy The Continent’s 
other great social democratic 
government, Lionel Jospin's 
in Prance, was not even 
invited to the American bash, 
even though M Jospin, on 
returning from a trip to Wash- 
ington in June pronounced 
Bill Clinton “un type de 
gauche”(i). M Jospin is 
unperturbed. The French left 
is in fine fettle with its talk of 
regulation and “realistic vol- 
untarism” In economic affair s 
(meaning recognition of the 
superior creativity of the free 
market while underlining Its 
limits). 

And not just in France. The 
European centre-left is look- 
ing remarkably buoyant If 
the SPD wins (Germany’s PR 
system makes an absolute 
majority unlikely) Gerhard 
Schroder, its candidate for 
Chancellor; will step up on a 
podium already occupied by 
Biair and Jospin, prime min- 
isters Romano Prodi of Italy 
(where he heads the broadly 
centrist-left Olive Tree coali- 
tion) an d Wim Kok of the 
Netherlands, another coali- 
tion leaden Identifiable social 
democratic parties hold or 
share power in Bel gium , Aus- 


tria, Portugal, Finland. Den- 
mark. the Czech Republic and 
next weekend Goran Fersson 
looks likely to reconfirm him- 
self as social democratic 
prime minister in Sweden. 
The graphic shows how pink 
the European political map 
hasbecome. 

What underpins the ascen- 
dancy is partly the failure of 
the right, both ideologically 
and (for example in France) 
organisationally It's also 
political accident — the left 
has been better at covering its 
tracks. Left of centre parties 
have contrived to be pro-Euro- 
pean, pro-welfare state and 
pro governmental activism 
but also pro monetarism, pro 
fiscal rigour and increasingly 
nationalistic in terms of hos- 
pitality for Immigrants and 
asylum-seekers. Oskar 
Lafontaine has said nothing to 
undermine the strict auton- 
omy of the Bundesbank. 
Lionel Jospin talks about 
being against both the liberal- 
ism of laisser fhire and that of 
"laisser passer” (Le. letting 
more in). Gerhard SchrDder is 
tough an crime 
Yet lately what has ener- 
gised social democrats is grow- 
ing confidence that they may 
have a formula for coping with 
the perverse effects erf “global- 
isation"- “The fete and proba- 
bly future of West European 
socialism cannot he separated 
from that of European capital- 
ism." argues Donald Sassoon 
{a). And if capitalism globally 
is in difficulties, its European 
branches may find the social 
democratic formula involving 
varying degrees of state 
involvement with the economy 
relatively attractive. Oskar 
Lafontaine, prime minister of 
the Saar region, sees globalisa- 
tion as an occasion for left re- 
grouping (3). In France the left 
recognises capitalism as a 
force which goes but does not 
know where it’s going— that’s 
the job of the state 

In practice, social democra- 
tic governments prove almost 
as pragmatic as Britain’s 
Labour Party (which, let’s not 
forget, only gave up its com- 
mitment to socialism when It 
dropped Clause Pour in 1994; 
the German SPD absolved 


itself of its Marxist past as 
long ago as 1959.) It will be fas- 
cinating to watch what hap- 
pens if Gerhard SchrOder does 
become the first Social Democ- 
ratic Chancellor since Helmut 
Schmidt was deposed in 1992. 
Schroder; prime minister erf 
Lower Saxony Is a party mav- 
erick and relative stranger in 
Bonn who has kept his policy 
cards very dose to his chest 
Lafontaine will expect a pay- 
back, depending on the bal- 
ance cf the vote and the . 
coalition-wrangling, perhaps 
SPD parliamentary lander or 
the finance ministry_an 
important job, as the single 
currency is introduced in an 
EU under a German presi- 
dency from January 1, 1999. 

- How - - significant has 
■Blairism been in the rest of 
Europe? Hie answer is that 
New Labour has only been 
stylistically important In a 
paper examining Gordon 
Brown's July budget the SPD’s 
thinktank sounded pleasantly 
surprised; “higher fuel prices, 
lower welfare contributions, 
tax cuts for employees and 
families, Investment incen- 
tives for small and medium- 
sized firms, active labour 
market policies, state subsi- 
dies for schools and the health 
service — this Is not the gov- 
ernment progr amme of the 
left wing of the SPD. It is the 
programme of the Blair gov- 
ernment in the UK which is 
widely regarded as liberal and 
pro-business"(4). Yet Swedish 
social democracy for one has 
been less than keen to mug up 
on the New Labour gospeL It is 
propagating the merits cf the 
welfare-statist “people’s 
home” idea which has kept the 
centre-left in power for most of 
the past 80 years through the 
kind cf tax and spend policies 
that are anathema to Gordon 
Brown. Gfiran Fersson Is 
pledging to keep tax levels at 
around 55 per cent and to 
spend on so cial services, fbr 
its part the SPD is vowing to 
cut income and corporate tax- 
ation and to simplify the sys- 
tem, though less sweepingly 

than Knhl 

A cynic might observe that 
European social democracy Is 
increasingly defined by its 


the phrase “neo-libe®8^^^ 
preferably enunciated with a : 
sneer: Lafontaine is convinced 
that history is on the side of 
the left “A debate has begun 
worldwide over whether the 
neoUberals have the right 
answers to globalisation. 
Changes of government in 
Italy France, and Great 
Britain are a rejection of 
neoliberalism”. 


G erhard Schrfider 
aspires to a vision, 
tailored to German 
realities. In the 
words of his 
Shadow wnnnmir-g minister . 
Jost StoHmann. a self-made 
businessman and non-SPD 
member who was once a mem- 
ber of Helmut Kohl's Christ- 
ian Democrats, the fiiture “is 
neither left nor right, not ideo- 
logical, hut pragmatic. It will 
be a different way our own 
German way”. But what? Den- 
nis McShane, the Gennany- 
w at c hing Blairite, says a win 
for SchrOder would signal a 
cultural shift across the Euro- 
pean Union. Coinciding with 
expansion to the East and the 
move to Berlin as the seat of 
the next German government, 
the EU is coming into the grip 
of northern Protestants. The 
Roman Catholic corpora tist 




Lithuania \^_ 
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B Majority government 

■ Largest party in 
government 

□ Largest single party 
and not in government 






Hungary 




Kohl, Jacques • £»»(**'< 
Francois Mitterrand, sill bf\ 
them seared by the memory 
and experience of World War 
Two, would (so this story goes) 
be supplanted by a less zeal- 
ous, more pragmatic northern 
school of mercantilists. Free 
traders of the centre-left, 
Blair. SchrOder Kok, Jospin — 
he too is a Protestant — are 
uninhibited by the past, hav- 
ing minimal personal experi- 
ence of the Nazis and the 
Holocaust It is a neat idea, a 
new generation of beer-swig- 
ging leaders elbowing aside 
their wine-tippling elders and 
establishing a modern version 
of (he Hanseatic League, but 
sadly it does not however 
amount to much. Oskar 
Lafontaine turns out to be a 
Jesuit-schooled Francophile 
with a fine nose for good red 
wine More so even than Kohl. 
Lafontaine sees the Franco- 
German axis and its reinvigo- 
ration as a key to the new 
Europe, to the. success of the 
single currency to the struggle 
to adapt but maintain the gen- 
erous welfare systems of both 
countries, and to tackling the 
paramount challenge con- 
fronting both Jospin and the 
would-be Schrdder adminis- 




Bulgaria 


p# 
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With somesJ^^affiSwft! 
their citizens unemployed, 
Germany and France have 40 
per cent of the EITs jobless. 




Germany and France have 40 tional and 

per cent of the EU’s jobless, level, he urges “exchange ^ate ^' v • 

Working with his counterpart stabilisation, interest rate pol- lenge. Whatever else, it’s 
in Paris, Dominique Strauss- icy geared to stability and intended to be a formula for 
Kahn, a fluent Ge rman growth, budgets geared to jobs, excluding the right the hope is 
speaker; Lafontaine envisages fair taxation policies, common that the new revisionism will 
a new Elysee Treaty pushing technology policies, an inter- keep the centre-left in power 
Europe-wide macroeconomic national social charter; poll- fora generation. 

policies aimed at job creation, cies against the global threat 

If Lafontaine gets his way to the environment, and sus- Sources: (11 “Jospin: H>6ral 
Germany's EU presidency tained strengthening of antfltodraTlnLaNouveJ 
“will support the jobs propos- domestic de man d ” That must Observateur. 3-9 September 1998; 
als of the French govern- mean an activist policy by the (2)DonaJd Sassoon, One Hundred 
ment”. proposals opposed both European Union of a kind no Years otSodafiam. 1 996 ;(3)Oakar 
by Blair and KbhL It is a third one has hitherto contem- Lafontaine, Christa Muefler, No 
way perhaps, but not one plated, coordinating and inte- Fear erf Ktofralteation. Prosperity 


Soutcmk (1| “Jospin: B)6ral 
antfitodraT In Le Nouvel 


mean an activist policy by the (2tf3onaJd Sassoon, One Hundred 
European Union of a kind no Years otSodafiam. 1 996 ;(3)Oakar 


way perhaps, but not one plated, coordinating and lnte- 
derived from the Anglo- Ameri- grating policies on tax and 
can model. “Jobs is the deci- employment Writing three 
stve criterion, not company years ago Donald Sassoon con- 
profits or share prices. ”P)- eluded that social democracy 


Lafontaine, Christa Muefler, No 
Fear erf Globalisation. Prosperity 

and Jobs For All, 1998; 


employment Writing three (‘^Friedrich -Ebert Stiftung paper, 
years ago Donald Sassoon con- July 1 998; (5&t a seminar in 


But how? Lafontaine is con- 
vinced that the time Is ripe for 


eluded that social democracy Berfinfe Hotel Maritim, August 1 9 
in Europe was not an ideology 1 99a 

defeated by the superior Graphics source: http^ www. 
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a new international centre-left organisation and the political 
campaign to renew that pro- strength of its opponents, as 


ject of civilising capitalism. 
“The international financial 
markets don’t need deregula- 


tion, but more regulation Poli- momentous speed”. But while 
tics and international order that has often been a counsel 
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place after the declaration of and German left it is now an 
war Grom the neoliberals." At intellectual and policy chal- 
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Cost of living ... An elderly Russian checks prices in St Petersburg as finance minister Mikhail Zadornov says he aims to print no more roubles photograph: Alexander demianchuk 


G7 sets growth agenda 


Mark Milner 
Deputy Financial Editor 


New mission statement 


T HE world’s top 

hflnfrer ff and finance 

ministers last night 
delivered an extra 
fillip to financial 
markets already boosted by 
expectations that the United 
States will avoid the political 
uncertainties of a presiden- 
tial Impeachment. 

Central bank governors and 
finance ministers from the 
Group of Seven leading indus- 
trialised countries pledged co- 1 
ordinated action to help boost I 
growth — a move which mar- j 
kets are likely to interpret as 
a signal that lower interest 
rates are on the way. 

The announcement came at 
the end of a European trading 
day which had seen share 
prices recover strongly, 
helped by a strong showing 
on Wall Street on Friday and 
another 200 point g ain in 
early dealings yesterday. 

The Frankfurt stock market 
was up almost 3 per cent, 
Paris by nearly 4 per cent 
while Milan was more than 
5 per cent up on the day. 

London, too, was In buoy- 
ant mood, with the FTSE 100 
share Index up 150 points at 
5068.60. 

"The positive sentiment is 
overwhelming," said Donald 
Selkin, chief market strate- 
gist at Joseph Gunnar. ‘The 
bad news on Clinton has been 
discounted, and there Is a 
feeling of interest rate cuts in 
the air." 

Earlier Mr Clinton had de- 


□ Inflation is low or falling in many parts of the world, and in view of 
the slow-down in demand in a number of economies — especially 
among emerging market nations — the balance of risks in the world 
economy has shifted. 

□ G7 is committed to preserve or create conditions for sustainable 
domestic growth and financial stability (n its own economies. Close 
co-operation is seen as important at this Juncture. 

□ Courageous measures are being taken in emerging economies 
and significant progress made towards stability and recovery. 

□ G7 is to explore ways to reinforce existing programmes in 
support of growth-orientated policies, with accelerated efforts to 
promote programmes for corporate and financial sector 
restructuring ..along with improved transparency of policymaking; 

□ G7 Is to consider measures to alleviate the effects of the crisis on 
the poorest, if necessary via augmented financial assistance. 

□ "Particularly important” is that countries take appropriate steps 
to strengthen policies and improve confidence- Those embracing 
unilateral action on debt rather than reform and co-operation hurt 
the prospects for their own economies and for the world. 

□ G7 Is to encourage a co-operative approach to support those 
countries adversely affected by developments In global markets and 
which are implementing strong economic programmes. 

□ Concern expressed about the extent of the general withdrawal of 
funds from emerging markets wtthout respect to the diversity of 
prospects fading those countries, and the significant progress that 
has been made in many countries in carrying out strong 
macroeconomic policies and structural reforms. 

□ Agreement made on the urgency of the early Implementation of 
the IMF quota increase. 

□ IMF is to remain at the centre of the system. 


livened h similar message to 
the G7 ministers and bankers, 
calling for policies aimed at 
stimulating economic growth 
rather than fighting inflation. 

Last night’s statement is 
likely to gain added weight 
wi thin financial markets be- 
cause it is endorsed by the 
central bankers who have the 
responsibility for setting in- 
terest rates. 


Although the statement will 
bring some relief to stock 
markets which have taken an 
almost unbroken two-month 
hammering, investors will be 
looking to see G7 comments 
translated into action- If that 
expectation is disappointed 
then the markets could 
quickly go into reverse. 

“To improve the situation 
we need more than Just a 


meeting;” said Richard Ur- 
win. head of investment 
-research at Gartmore Invest- 
ment Management 

“It was an Important step 
for the US to exert leadership 
In this situation." said Stuart 
Brown, head ot emerging 
markets research at Banque 
Paribas In London. “We des- 
perately need more of this. 
We need the likes of [Federal 
Reserve chairman] Green- 
span and [Treasury Secre- 
tary] Rubin involved and we 
need to get the Japanese 
activated." 

Shares in banks have been 
among those hardiest hit by i 
the market turbulence as they 
have unveiled the scale of 
provisions against possible 
losses in Asia and Russia. 

Russian authorities called 
on western banks yesterday 
not to launch legal action to 
recover losses suffered when 
Moscow declared a morato- 
rium oo repayment of up to 
$30 billion of foreign loans. 
The government called for “a 
responsible and constructive 
approach by all interested par- 
ties regarding the resolving of 
issue of Russian bank foreign 
currency debt”. It asked Inves- 
tors “to refrain front legal 
action until mutually agree- 
able results are reached 
through negotiations". 

The appeal came as interna- 
tional law firm Baker & 
McKenzie warned that the 
-Russian authorities bad laid 
themselves open to legal chal- 
lenge because the morato- 
rium and subsequent debt 
restructuring bad not been 
[ approved by parliament. 


Output 
price 
rises at 
30-year 
low 


Lany Elliott 
Economics Editor 


P RICES of goods leav- 
ing British factories 
are rising more slowly 
than at any time since the 
late 1960s as hard-pressed 
manufacturers slash prices 
in an attempt to fend off 
stiff overseas competition. 

Data released yesterday 
by the Office for National 
Statistics showed that in- 
dustry’s output prices rose 
by only 0.5 per cent in the 
year to August, down from 
0-8 per cent in the 12 
months to July. 

- The Call in the annual rate 
of Increase, to its lowest 
level since June 1967, raised 
hopes that the absence of in- 
flationary pressure mi g ht 
prompt a rate cut by the 
Bank of England’s mone- 
tary policy committee. 

The Chancellor, Gordon 


Brown, said yesterday that 
the economy was on course 
to meet the forecasts, he 
made in his Budget .six 
months ago of between 
2 per cent and. 2.5 per cent 
growth, this year . and be- 
tween 1.75 per cent and 
2:25 per cent for 1999. - 

Despite a warning from 
one of the MFC’s members 
that domestically-gener- 
ated Inflation in Britain is 
too high, some dealers be- 
lieve the Bank may reduce 
the cost of borrowing by 
the end of the year . 

"The news on inflation at 
the factory-gate level Just 
gets better,” CISC World 
Markets economist David 
Coleman said. 

“It is difficult to argue 
otherwise when headline 
oxrtpnt inflation is the low- 
est for more than 30 years." 

Excluding food, drink, 
tobacco and petroleum — I 
where tariffs charged are | 
influenced by Budget 
changes — prices are rising 
at an annual rate of only 
0J2 percent. 

Geoffrey Dicks, econo- 
mist with Greenwich 
NatWest, said: "Manufac- 
turers are having to cut 
prices to defend ..market 
share against low-cost over- 
seas producers." 

According to' the ONS’s 
Producer Price Index, fac- 
tory-gate prices for office 
machinery and computers 
l — where competition from 
nations affected by the cri- 
sis has been most marked 
— dropped by 10.5 per cent 
in the year to August. 


P RESIDENT Clinton’s 
powerful Intervention 
in the economic crisis 
rolling. around the globe will 
be seen by his critics as just 
another attempt to divert at- 
tention from the Starr report. 

This time though , unlike 
bis minftiift bombardment of 
Afghanistan and Sudan, there 
can be no dispute about the 
reality of the events sur- 
rounding bis decisions — 
along with 1 those of other 
Group of Seven members. 

The world economy is genu- 
inely In trouble. Collapse is 
directly on the borders of 
each of the world’s major 
trading hloics. 

In Asia, the meltriown els- 

where in foe Pacific has deep- 
ened the dump inside Japan, 
worsened the exposure of its 
banking, system and uncov- 
ered fissures inside the indus- 
trial state. 

The weaknesses in Russia 
are lapping on the German 
and euro-area borders, have 
caused havoc to the European 
banking system and punc- 
tured confidence on the 
equity markets. 

North America. Monica 
Lewinsky fallout apart, has 
appeared relatively isolated 
from all of this — although its 
trade balance has ten a seri- 
ous knock-on effect from 
Asia. However, with the con- 
tagion from the emerging 
markets of eastern Europe to 
Latin America, the problem is 
on America’s doorstep. 

As we saw at the end of I 
1994, when' economic chaos 
reaches the borders of the US 
— as it 'did In Mexico — the 
Clinton administration has j 
always been prepared to clear I 
every obstacle to win its way 
— even if it causes problems 
with western allies and Con- 
gress. The standard of living 
of ordinary Americans has 
been the raison d'etre of the 
Clinton team's -approach to 
the economy. 

last night’s co-ordinated 
statement from the Group of 
Seven richest industrial 
countries, coming after a day 
of intense consultations in 
London, at the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements in Basle 
e nd in Washington, marks a 
seminal moment 
The five-point statement 
makes it clear that President 
Clinton and the G7 now be- 
lieve that the balance of risks 
in the world economy has 
shifted from combating infla- 
tion and fiscal deficits to pre- 
serving growth. In other 
words, the most powerful 
economies are standing 
shoulder to shoulder, ready to 
reduce Interest rates, If it is 
felt necessary. 

An important aspect of this 
is that the -.statement comes 
with the approval of central 
bankers. This means in effect 
that independent central 
banks, including the Federal 
Reserve, the Bundesbank and 
the B ank of England — all of 
which have control over do- 
mestic interest rates — . have 


bought Into tiie scenario. So 
Eddie George, for ext erna l 
reasons, may well have some 
better tidings for the trade® 
uninnfi when today he be- 
comes the first Bank of Eng- 
land Governor to address 

Standlag back from the 
frtWArg in g market crisis, the 
G7 appears, anxious to estab- 
lish some new ground rules. 

First, that IMF polices 
towards troubled countries 
should at this point offer en- 
couragement, not just deal 
with fiscal and trade imbal- 
ances. Secondly, that the lead- 
ing global economies stand 
ready to lend money to the 
IMF and direct to Latin Amer- 
ican countries, should the 
problem spiral out of control. 
TyyiBia+inn in Congress is Im- 
portant, but not essential to 
doling with the emergency. 

All of this is sensible stuff 
and has been obviously neces- 
sary for some time. It Is a 
pity, however, that G7 leaders 
have been so shamefully slow 
in plotting a co-ordinated res- 
ponse to what President Clin- 
ton bas described as paten- 
I tially the worse crisis in SO 
years. 


Travel sickness 


T HE half-million or so in- 
vestors who decided to 
spend their building 


I spend their building 
society windfalls on buying 
Thomson Travel shares 
rather than that holiday of a 
lifetime might be feeling sore. 
The shar es have had a torrid 
time since the floa t — which 
came just as the FTSE was 
reaching a peak — now they 
learn it is not stock, but prof- 
its too. which can go up and 
down. 

In the first half of this year, 
befbre-tax profits were £5.3 
mfHlnn, a gains t £13_3 milli on, 

with the worse results partly 
blamedi on start-up costs and 
excess capacity in Sweden.. 

. This is telrly remarkable, 
since in the company's pro- 
spectus potential investors 
were told that market condi- 
tions were actually improv- 
ing in the Nordic countries 
because cf the collapse of a 
significant competitor. 

In fact Thomson’s half-year 
statement reads more like a 
travel brochure, with a 
relentless upbeat tone, rather 
than a realistic release to the 
stock exchange. 

Britain’s cool summer will 
no doubt have helped matters 
in the current half; when 
bookings were up by 16 per 
cent, and the company is see- 
ing a firm Improvement in 
winter bookings for the com- 
ing season. 

With much of this baked in 
the cake and the high season 
now over it is difficult to dis- 
pute prospects for this year. 

But as the country moves 
into a winter in which jobs 
created by inward investment 
are being shed as a result of 
the strong pound and global 
conditions, the economy is 
slowing down and job insecu- 
rity increasing. Prospects for 
the international economy 
too are deteriorating fast, and 
Thom son and other travel op- 
erators could find themselves 
exposed to a very cyclical 
market 

Perhaps small investors 
should have stuck with the 
utilities — they at least have 
a regular income flow. 


Tote sees Coral prize if £35bn crime bill exceeds 
Ladbroke forced to sell* UK’s defence spending 


Hardy and British Borneo 
planning £910m oil merger 


Terry Mac aHstr 


Lisa Buckingham 


T HE Tote, the Govern- 
ment-owned gambling 
business, Is believed to 
want to buy another 100 Coral 
betting shops if Ladbroke is 
forced to make heavier than 
expected disposals in order to 
offset competition worries 
over the takeover. 

Peter Mandelson. the new 
Trade and Industry Secre- 
tary. Is expected to announce 
his decision — possibly this 
week — on Ladbroke’s 
£363 million purchase of 
Coral from Bass, the brewing 
and leisure operation. 

Industry sources are divid- 
ed Oh whether Mr Mandelson 
will say no to Ladbroke, fore- ; 
lng the Hilton hotels company 
to unwind the acquisition, 
which gives the group about 
39 per cent of the licensed bet- 
ting revenues,' and put the 
rest of the Coral estate up for 
sale. 

Mr Mandelson is keen to es- 
tablish a business-friendly 
reputation and there is specu- 
lation that he might try to dis- 



Peter Mandelson: will he 
refuse Ladbroke purchase? 


tance himself from his prede- 
cessor, Margaret Beckett, 
who is thought to have 
rejected advice from the 
Office of Fair Trading that the 
deal should go ahead with 
conditions. 

Ladbroke. however, is un- 
likely to escape further dis- 
posals to meet competition 
concerns. The Tote bas al- 
ready bought 134 former 
Coral outlets and has agreed 
to acquire another 167. 

The organisation, which 
has a public goal of expanding 


its high-street estate to more 
than 500 units. Is now thought 
to have said it will be in the 
market for 100 more betting : 
, shops. 

If that number of shops 
were sold, Ladbroke’s share 
of off-course betting income 
would fall to below one-third. 

Peter Jones, chairman of 
the Tote, said recently that he 
might consider buying the 
whole of Coral if Ladbroke is 
forced to selL 

That would increase the 
I size of its estate to more than 
600 outlets — not that much 
smaller than Coral — but 
other bidders are unlikely to 
allow any offer to go 
unchallenged. 

After Nomura’s purchase of 
rival W illiam Hill such a 
large acquisition would al- 
most certainly be contested 
by other financial buyers. 
William HID has said it would 
examine the Coral estate if it 
came on the market but any- 
thing more than seedcom 
purchases would run up 
against the same monopoly 
buffers which are stifling 
Ladbroke. 


Lisa Buckingham 
City Editor 


C RIME now costs Britain 
£35 billion a year — 
more than the bill' for 
defence and nearly as much 
as as the Government spends 
on education. Those claims 
emerge from the latest esti- 
mates issued by the Associa- 
tion of British Insurers. 

The bill for crime is the I 
equivalent of £31 every week | 
for each household in the 
country — more- than many 
families spend on food each 
week. The total cost is only £9 
less per home than the cost of 
the entire National Health j 
Service. 

Although the costs of 
replacing insured property 
and vehicle crime have fallen, 
■and there bas- been some 
reduction in fraud over the 
past five years, the insurance 
Industry's trade body says 
there has been a significant 
Increase in the amount spent 
on police, prisons, prevention 
and security. 

The AST says that the £3l-a- 



week bill per household In- 
cludes £11 for fraud, includ- 
ing deceptions Involving ben- 
efit payments and. credit card 
swindles, another £8 for secu- 
rity and . crime ■ prevention, 
about £7 for the police and £2 
for insurance claims. Insur- 
ance fraud alone costs about 
£600 million a year. 

Speaking yesterday to the 
Police Superintendents’ 
Association's national confer- 


ence,, which is being held in 
Bristol, the ABTs deputy di- 
rector-general. Tony Baker, 
said: “A bin to the nation cif 
| aver £35bQllan each' year 
makes Inessential that money 
i spent on prevention,' detec- 
tion. punishment anV> com- 
pensation Is correctly bal- 
anced for the fixture. 

"The. aim must be to try to 
reduce the total cost over 
time.” 

Repeated initiatives be- 
tween government the police 
and industry have , failed to 
halt the increase in the cost of 
crime to society although in- 
surers claim -their efforts 
have helped reduce, the level 
of property and motor vehide 


B ritish Borneo petro- 
leum Syndicate and 


Mr Baker said: "We are see- 
ing a tell in the- number of 
recorded offences, particu- 
larly burglary and car crime, 
and thfx is leading to lower 
Insurance rjai ms and reduced 
insurance premiums. 

"This Is being achieved at 
the price of Increases In the 
amount spent on security and 
prevention measures, the 
police and prison service." 


Dleum Syndicate and 
Hardy Oil & Gas yesterday be- 
came the latest oH companies 
to fry to stave off the effect of 
plummeting prices, with a 
£910 mlTHfwi merger.* - 
. And cm -the day. Trades 
Union Congress. leaders casti- 
gated “Cat cat” executives, it 
was revealed that John wahnsr 
ley, chief executive ct Hardy' 
Oil & Gas, could be in line for a 
£570,000 payoff fallowing what 
amounts to a £340 mflUosi take- 
over of his company. . 

"Mr Wahndey. wfeo is on a 
salary of £285,000 a year, leaves 
with a two-year contract which 
win be bought out 
_ Alan Geyser, chief execu- 
tive of British Borneo, will 
take the brim of the new com- 
bined group, to be named Brit- 
ish Borneo Oil & Gas: 

Mr Gaynor admitted that 


some jobs would be lost In 
London when the two compa- 
nies move into one headquar- 
ters. But he insisted the tie-up 
was not driven by cost sav- 
ings: “Putting together the 
companies will give us 
greater resilience and enable 
us to accelerate our strategic 
aims." . 

But industry experts said 
toe takeover,, which follows 
t he m erger between British 
Petroleum and Amoco, was to 
counter toe Impact of crude 
prices which languish at ten- 
year lows. 

British Borneo’s interim 
net profits were more than 
halved to £3.8 mDlion. while 
Hardy produced a first half- 
year loss of £1.33 million. 

Under the deal. Hardy 
' Shareholders will receive six 
new British Borneo shares for 
every seven Hardy Shares 
held. British Borneo will hold 
63 per cant of the combined 
group. 


TOURIST RATES — BANK RH I 3 


Australia 2J2S 
Austria 19.38 
Belgium 5702 
Canada 24041 
Cyprus 0,51 

Denmark 1058 

Finland 8.49 
Franca 9.2378 


Germany 2.7626 

Greece 47505 


Malay3la.6.43 
Malta 0.62 


HOJJfl Kong 11LS9 Netherlands 9.1083 
India 71.578 New Zealand 3.14 


Ireland 1.0956 
tsrael <L50 
Italy 2.742 


New Zealand 3.14 

Norway .12.33 
Portugal aai.is 
Saudi Arabia 6.18 


• Su&pMrfly VilWw (axchxilng (UPM, 


StfHWOrelfl* 

South Afrina 1023 
Spain £33.58 
Swechm 12.91 

SwfeartaiK! 227 
Turicey 445,060 
USA 1.6260 
erfwW omi maoHarj 
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Commonwealth Games 


Dawid H °PP* sees the British off the pace 
as the All Blacks triumph in the Sevens 

England let 
chance go 
to ground 


Rugby Union 


W HEN England woo 
the inaugural 
World Cup Sevens 
Five years ago, 
they might have been ex- 
pected to embrace a form of 
rugby union that had offered 
them a brief flicker of su- 
premacy against the southern 
hemisphere nations. Such glo- 
rious days, after an, do not 
come along very often. 

Instead, England’s attitude 
to Sevens has been indiffer- 
ent, even distrusting, as they 
have Imagined the distur- 
bance It might cause in a 
crowded schedule. The south- 
ern hemisphere not only 
restated its control, it has rec- 
ognised the value of Sevens In 
en h ancing its approach in the 
15- man game. 

New Zealand, who barely 
survived the challenge of 

Samoa in the semi- finals , took 
gold when they defeated the 
favourites Fiji 21-12 in the 
final, a restoration of pride 
after their unprecedented run 
of five successive recent Test 
defeats. 

Their celebrations included 
the statutory haka, which on 
a sultry night was delivered 
topless, to defiance of Malay- 
sian predilections. Four fe- 
male English spectators had 
earlier been allowed less 
licence. Raising T-shirts em- 
blazoned with the slogans 
“Studs at our feet” above 
their heads, to expose their 
bras, they were quickly 
ejected by police from the Pe- 
taltog Jaya Stadium. 

England's interest ended in { 
the quarter-finals, with a 
49-12 defeat by the eventual 
bronze medallists Australia, 
after which David Campese, a 
veteran winger relishing an- 
other last hurrah, branded 
them as “a disgrace” for not 
sending a stronger side to the 
Commonwealth Games 
because of club commitments. 
The main obstacle was an 
agreement between Twicken- 
ham and the clubs that only 
eight weekends should be 
used for international duty. 

Campese had virtue on his 
side, although most condem- 
nation should be reserved for 
English cricket which, 
through either conceit or 
dim-wittedness, declined to 
send a team at all on the ex- 
cuse of a heavy international 
schedule and a hectic c l i m ax 


to .the county season, some- 
what contradictory excuses. 
As John Pallia famously 
r emar k ed in 1972, when Eng- 
land lost against Ireland in 
Dublin when the Troubles 
caused other home natinn« to 
cancel: “At least we turned 

up." 

.Chris Sheasby. England's 
captain, and a member of that 
victorious 1993 Sevens side, 
was the sole international in 
a squad of predominantly 
reserve team players selected 
on a basis of beg, steal and 
borrow. Sheasby, who missed 
the Australia game because of 
a bruised thigh remains frus- 
trated that Sevens rugby con- 
tinues to play such a limited 
part in England's 
development 

'It is difficult to incorpo- 
rate, I don't need to be told 
that,” said the Harlequins for- 
ward, "but South Africa, New 
Zealand and Australia have 
all managed it I'd like to see 
top English players fighting 
harder to come. Sevens de- 
mands cohesiveness and the 
need to understand not just 
the team's pattern of playing 
but to be sympathetic to the 
instinct and body language of 
every individual." 

England, totally over- 
powered, conceded seven 
tries, three to the heavy-duty 
sprinting of Rick Nalatu, who 
is credited with a time cf| 
10-2Qsec for the 100 metres. 
Only Mike Friday, the Wasps 
scrum- half survived the ex- 
amination. although Nick 
Baxter, a record try -scorer for 
Worcester last season, pos- 
sessed enough strength to 
hand-off Australian tacklers 
for two tries. 

Wales fared little better, los- 
ing 38-14 to New Zealand at 
the quarterfinal stage. Jonah 
Lomu scored three tries, barg- 
ing through for the first, 
shimmying past his would-be 
tackier for the second (not to 
barge straight through him 
seemed a humanitarian act) 
and waDdng In for the third. 

Geraint John, the Wales 
coach, rated this his team’s 
best performance of the tour- 
nament, and explained a 
crushing 45-7 defeat against 
Canada the previous day with 
the usual defence of poor 
preparation. “Our minds 
were still set on 15-man 
rugby,” John said, which par- 
ticularly in Wales’s case, does 
not strike one as a very advis- 
able place to start 



Backwards to victory . . . Giaan Rooney, in lane seven, starts her successful quest to add to Australia’s medal tally In the 
100m backstroke final at the Commonwealth pooL Her team-mate Meredith Smith was third photograph: davd gray 


Badminton 


England win after tie ends in knots 


> V . 



Jonah swallows Wales . . . Lomu in fall cry 


Richard Jag o 

E NGLAND'S women 
were delighted to win 
the gold medal bnt 
they cannot have been en- 
tirely satisfied with the 
strange circumstances 
which saw them triumph 
following their only defeat 
of the tournament. 

England’s 3-2 defeat by 
India created a three-way 
tie between those two and 
Malaysia. En gland and Ma- 
laysia were level both on 
watch wins and on individ- 
ual wins within a match. 
Bnt England were eveutu- 
alexuvesey ally proclaimed winners be- 


cause they had won the 
match between themselves 
and Malaysia. 

It was a sufficiently con- 
fusing end to warrant 
reverting to a knock-out 
system from the semi-final 
onwards in Manchester in 
2002 . 

Despite the somewhat un- 
satisfactory finale Eng- 
land’s head coach Asgar 
Madsen was understand- 
ably pleased. 

“The work and the im- 
provement they have made 
is tremendous.” he said, 
adding, “including the 
singles players.” This was 
not entirely official-speak 
to preserve coach-player 


relations, but nevertheless , 
it had been the consider- 
able abilities of Jo Goode i 
and Donna Kellogg and of 
Sara Sankey and Jo Davies, 
in England’s traditionally 
strong event, which en- 
abled them to survive. 

It was defeats In the 
men’s singles, also to India, 
also in a 3-2 defeat; which 
did for more damage. They 
effectively ended hopes of a 
silver medal, and a one- 
sided 4-1 defeat by Malay- 
sia later in the day only em- 
phasised the gap in class. 

Even without- their best 
player, Ong Ewe Hock, Ma- 
laysia won the tournament 
without conceding a match. 


the one which England 
picked up at the very end 
being conceded because the 
home country tired of the 
Cray and preferred to get on 
with the business of collect- 
ing the medals. 

England took bronze but 
will remember the fine 
match Peter Knowles 
played and lost 15-5, 13-15, 
15-13 to Abhinshyam 
Gupta. One flick lift from 
the net at 13-11, which 
landed one inch out and 
prevented Knowles from 
getting to match point, 
probably cost him the con- 
test and changed the colour 
of the medals England 
received. 


SPORTS NEWS 13 

Steven Downes sees success in the pool 
overwhelmed by a gold-and-green tide 

O'Neill in gold 
rush as Aussies 
rale the waves 


sJI Swimming 


E NGLAND’S swimmers 
bad another good day in 
the pool yesterday, win- 
ning . two more silvers and 
two bronze medals in the 
wake of another tiHat wave of 
Australian gold. 

Only the victory by Cana- 
da's Mark Versfeld in the 200 
metres backstroke last night 
ended a sequence of 10 succes- 
sive renditions of Advance 
Australia Fair. 

The relief was brief, 
though. In the next race, the 
women's 4 x 100m freestyle 
relay, Susie O'Neill brought 
the Australians home in first 
place for the 12th time so far 
in these Games, though they 
needed to break the Common- 
wealth record to defeat the 
English quartet of Sue Rolph, 
Claire Huddart, Karen Legg 
and Karen Pickering. The En- 
glishwomen's 3m In 43-20sec 
took 2.10sec off the British 
record. 

Nothing, it seems, can stop 
O'Neill's relentless progress 
towards all manner of Com- 
monwealth firsts. 

That relay gold, plus the 
400m freestyle gold she col- 
lected after out-reaching Eng- 
land’s Vicki Homer for the : 
wall earlier in the evening, 
took her personal tally in 
Kuala Lumpur to four and 
her overall tally of Common- 
wealth golds to eight, a total 
no other swimmer has ever 
matched. 

O'Neill. 25, plans to marry 
her fiance. Cliff Harley, on 
her return to Brisbane after 
the Games, and could yet 
have another three golds in 
her trousseau. 

The record at a single 
Games is five golds, won by 
another Australian swimmer, 
Hayley Lewis, in Auckland 
eight years ago. O’Neill seems 
certain to at least match that 
because she bas yet to race in 
the 200m butterfly, the event 
at which she is the Olympic 
champion. 

O’Neill’s victory in Atlanta 
was a rare occasion because 
she was -the only woman at 
that Olympics who managed 
to win a race that included 
Michelle Smith. Yet even the 


Athletics 


disgraced Irish woman foiled 
to make O'Neill work as hard 
for her reward as Homer did 
last night 

Going into the final two 
lengths. O'Neill was a body- 
length ahead of Homer, the 
22-year-old who trains at 
Stockport Despite reducing 
the gap in the last 10 metres. 
Homer would probably have 
needed to be wearing false fin- 
gernails to have won. 

Gavin Meadows won 
bronze for England in the 
100m freestyle, finishing be- 
hind the Australians Michael 
Klim and Chris Fydler. 

For Klim, winner of four 
world titles in Perth earlier 
this year, the race was impor- 
tant after some below-par in- 
dividual performances. Yet it 
was Meadows. 21 last week, 
who displayed the greatest de- 
light on realising his 
achievement. 

While Klim and Fydler 
quietly congratulated one an- 
other over the lane ropes. 
Meadows heaved hims elf out 
of the water to punch the air. 

Still no Briton has ever bro- 
ken 50sec for 100m — the 
benchmark of world class — 
but by swimming a personal 
best 50. 14 sec. Meadows be- 
lieved that he has now estab- 
lished himself as a force to be 
reckoned with. “For so long 
now. I've been categorised as 
a relay swimmer.” Meadows, 
wbo trains at Leeds, said. 
“Now they'll have to foke me 
seriously." 

England's other bronze 
went to Gayle Adamson in the 
individual synchro final. 



O'Neill . . . pieces of eight 


Fredericks change of heart 
raises the sprinting stakes 

■■RANK IE FREDERICKS I coming second In the 100m at 
■ has reversed his decision the World Cup in Johannes- 


■ has reversed his decision 
to pull out of the Common- 
wealth Gaines and may run in 
the 100 metres, a Namibian 
team official said yesterday. 

“Frankie contacted me and 
indicated that he now wished 
to take part in the Games." 
said Gerhard Roux, the secre- 
tary general of the Namibian 
Olympic Committee. 

“He will only decide which 
events he will run once he 
gets here. There's a chance he 
will run the 100m. It's his 
decision. ’’ 

Fredericks will arrive in 
Kuala Lumpur in time to run 1 
in the 100m heats tomorrow i 
after winning the 200m and ! 


coming second In the 100m at 
the World Cup in Johannes- 
burg over the weekend. 

The Olympic silver medal- 
list at both distances with- 
drew from the Games after 
his Prime Minister suggested 
that he may not be Namibia’s 
greatest sportsman because 
he has never won a gold 
medal. 

Ato Bol don of Trinidad and 
Obadele Thompson of Barba- 
dos, the two fastest men this 
year, are expected to push 
each other to a quick time in 
Thursday's 100m final and 
Fredericks' presence would 
heighten expectation that the 
world record could even be 
beaten. 
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Hood let gold slip through 
their hands. They had led in 
the morning but were over- 
taken by the Australians 
Cara Honeychurch and 
Francis Ryan in the after- 
noon. However, there was a 
silver lining. 

Sri Lanka reached the 
cricket semi-finals, beating 
Zimbabwe by one wicket in 
a dramatic finale. With four 
over left the World Cup 
holders needed three runs 
to overhaul Zimbabwe’s 
total of285 for seven with 
three wickets left. 

Then Heath Streak took 

two wickets in successive 

balls, but he could not com- 
plete the hat-trick and In- 
dlka De Saraxu (75 not out) 
saw Sri Lanka home. 


Round-up 


Johnson upsets Eyiesto set up semi-final with Nicol 

E NGLAND'S Paul John- medals of the Games, both Hood let goldsBp through 

son caused a surprise in coming in the men’s pairs their hands. They had led m 

the men’s squash by defeat- full bore rifle shooting. the morning bu t wer e over- 
foe the worid champion Martin Millar and David token by the Australians 

Rodney Eyles 9-2. 10-8, 9-1 Calvert struck gold for the Cam Honeychurch and 

toreach the semi-finals, Irish, scoring 299 points to Francis Ryan in the after- 

Tn*a dId the Canadians James noon. However, there was a 

“■^SSraSSetof pSSaSSain Marion siherllnlng. 

reacfoing^senSfl^ls and David Davies and Chris . Sri Lanka reached the 

roedaL I think Hockley oFWales by one cricket semi-finals, beating 

point. But the Welshpair Zimbabwe hyrae wtoketin 

who today had to settle for bronze with a dramatic finale. With four 

“eCon-rBono taking the over left the World Ca p 

*?«** uip.1 silver on a co outback. holders needed three runs 

h i a world Phil Scanlan and Neil Day to overhaul Zimbabwe's 

JSSKSTS5?5!^ wonsilver for England In total of265 for seven with 

title lnivoeu d £ Jomany the pairs free rifle prone, . three wickets left. 

whUeBebecca Spicer and Then H^th Streaktook 

^^t^llnAfesGough Louise Minett took bronze two wickets m successive 

Aoal is between "*** to thewomen’s air rifle. balls, bnt he could not com- 

ofWales and Canada s Jon- *£££££££%£. JStethehnttrickgndln- 

&t u°wti—n Ireland and mJ^tonhlM, England's dffiaBeSaiampsnotont) 

wlKSSsSrtot Pauline Back and Richard sawSri Lanin home. 


Gymnastics 


Heap unhappy about Australian gold rush 

r> nn ei/torine that England recovered with an outstani- 

SSdlESSr has withstood years of Aus- fog Kravtsov's lead was 

ppuwwoppa abuse about the na- too great. 

~ rjI tfooalltv of its cricketers, Atherton, from the tiny 

MNDREW Atherton ssfojer or raised in AU5- Park Wrekin College gym 

Amedal In the gynmartics many m under- dub in Shropshire, had been 

Individual competiflwiyes- traha git demanding selected alongside hfcrutenfr 

terday came complete witnan gone ^ t ^ twin brother, Kevin. But 

Sack by England's team cap- g^KdTrovSS an inter- the chance of a unique 
Sta. Craig Heap,ona.fa^l- “Sf^STon a largely achievement - ft. fi rst twins 
fications of Australia s gold t{, pwP to compete together m the 

Andrei Kravttov. ^J?f^^thereigning Brit- Commonwealth Games - was 

Kravtsov. a former Russian then’s lost when Kevin made a late 

international, narrowly qusui- ™ fw disciplines, withdrawal because of injury, 

ned for Australia under the of adSnga • Andrew did have the ^so- 

18-month residential njlfoJJJ Sfothe one be col- latum of preventing Australia 

h«%o. from the North Tyne secro d . vie- making a clean sweep of all 

2SchX! remained scathfofi &ded as he six Individual men’s metals. 

Shout his presence. f^heavto during his parat Their women pr oved unstop- 

a Is obviously a Russian, fen hMVuy pahle, however, with Zeena 

if he te a top-grade leUrararoutu^ dur . McLaughlin collecting Ans- 

eve n U _ « -Mo is not He Stm iOOKeu trail**,; first Brild m the fnrii. 
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Hockey 


Nicol leads 
South Africa 
to historic win 

Pat Rowtfly 

d^OUTH AFRICA caused the 
Oflrst upset of the hockey 
tournaments by recording 
their first ever victory over- 
Australia, the men's favour- 
ites, by 3-Z 

Greg Nicol, who scored so 
many goals in his half season 
with Surbiton a year ago, con- 
firmed that he is one of the 
world's most lethal strikers 
with his fifth goal of the 

Games to put South Africa 

ahead. After Australia had 
levelled, Murray Anderson, 
soon to return to St Albans, 
added South Africa's second 
Anri Justin King of Chelms- 
ford the third. 

Wales were beaten 6-3 by 
Tndta r which virtually rules 
out any chance of their reach- , 
| tog the semi-finals. They were 
4-1 down after 28 minutes. 
DhanraJ Pfflay leading the 
way for India, but they dog- 
gedly fought back to 4-3 with 
corner goals' from Dave 
Hacker and Simon Organ, 
who scored two. 

The fate of the England 
men’s side will be decided in 
the next 24 hours. They face 
severe tests from the two 
teams above them in their 
group, meeting the hosts Ma- 
laysia tMs morning and Paki- 
stan tomorrow. Malaysia win 
have a capacity 144)00 crowd 
behind them and. under the 
German, coach Paul Lissek, 
are greatly improved. 

. England's women, leaders 
of their group, should move a 
step nearer a semi-final spot 
today by defeati ng Cana d a . 


Kuala Lumpur results 


Badminton 

FfaaJ Roowh Mara India 3 Cogtand a 

(India draj: O bt 0 Hall 15-7. 15-2 

m K andUr bt M Constable 15-3. 15-6: A 
Oapta M P Knowles 15-5. 13-16, 15-13; J 
tsmoJI/V Lobo lost ID S Arahar/C Hrad 

10- 15. 4-15; Q Thomot/M Bristow lost 10 J 
MobrataonfM iMwrtnn 10-15. 5-15. 
Malaysia G Now Zaatend a 

Worn— rni^ — nl S AaatraUa o (Eng 
drat): J Mm bt M Smith 11-1. 11-2; D 
r a Ho on I J Ooocte bt R Cator/A Hfudy 
15-11. 15-3; T I hl lra tx K Lucas 11-3. 

11- fiC S Saduw/J Davis M M SmWi/K 
Wlteon-Smlth 15-5. 15-9; R Pantaoagr bt R 
Hoad 13-12. 11-3. Malaysia bt India 3-2. 


Boxing 


Katlman (Bar] 10-6. A MaLarai (Eng) M O 
J-abonta (Mau] 14-11: A Jtantar (Pak) M C 
Had {Wains) 9-6. 

MAS e Mbs (Aua) bt L Sharp (Scot) 
#-ft P JBcOMfeay (Nl) W N Sflhili (Sam) 
16-7. 

87km C Melina (Scot) M M Trie (Los) 
31-6: A Ofcotti (Ken) in K Thomas (Wales) 
9-8; W Canon (W) 61 J QUna (Gha) 16-7; 
D waBcsr (Hug) t» D Uariera (Cofc) 14-2. 
7Bkm A Foatar (Scol) bt D Lltctiwark 

(NZ) *-7; o Aaflpa (Kan) bt S Peppamail 
(Wsiss) 17-7; j Pi w c e (Eng) m D Sackoy 
[Gha] 25-4 

Cricket 

Ons^ Ai Malaysia 63. Jamaica 07-4.. 
Jamaica won by six wicks ta. Zimbabwe 
265-7. Sri Lank* 366-9. Sri Lanka won by 
one wicket Qnwp Hi Antigua 256-7. Can- 
ada 135. Antigua won by 121 runs 


Gymnastics 


Kara ha* mi as! aH-s reurafc 1. A Kravt- 
sov (Aus) 54.67EMS: 2. A Aitmton (Eng) 
54.025; 3. B Oowdck (Aus) 52-500; 4. K 
Buney (Can) 51.730: 5. A Jelttov iCan) 
51.700; 6, c Heap (Eng) 51.700; 7. p Scnrmu 
(Con) 51-250; a. C Brozeanu ISA! 50.225; 9. 
J Mots* (SuoH 49-650 10. L v Slang (Mas) 
40.475; 13. P Mama (Walea) 4a .625. is. 5 
Frew (Scot) 40300; 17. J Wink (Wales) 
47.850 16. □ Baton (Wales) 47B50: 20. & 
Collie (Soot) 47.475. 

WoMStti ImHvMmI aJIf-omdi 1. Z 

McLaughlin (Aua) 37.917)*: 2. A Slater 
(AuE) 37524; 3, T MrintOSti (Aus) 36.636. 4, 
L Meson (Eng) 35265; 5. E Fournier (Can) 
35 9 3 6 : 6. L Robartson INZ1 35 34». 7. C 
Gilmore (Can) 3526S 0. A Reeder (Eng) 
35JM&; 9, N Do Koch (SA) 34£9£ ID. K 
Hackman (Eng) 34.905. 11. H Mutdaek (M) 
34,733: 13, M Ludn (Wales) 34J2BO; 15. S 
Lawrence (Wales) 33.960; 16. J Mortimer 
(Wriee) 33.805; 19. Z Brown (Ml 33 055: 21. 
L Dwyer (Ni) 32.175. 


Hockey 


■tacc Oreop A: New Zeeland 3 Trinidad 
end Tobago O South Africa 3 Aurtralla 0 
India 6 Wales 3. Werarae Onxqi *! India 6 
Malaysia t; Australia 12 Jamaica O Scot- 
land 2 Trinidad and Tobago i 

Lawn Bowls 

Kara Pool Ai T Abode (Eng) bt C Mutt- 
bumi (Ken) 26-4: s J nMsstinw (Aim) tn I 


lla (Png) 25-15; J I la ray f»n) bt I Tuteru 
i Cook IB) 26-12: C T — g— — ■ (FI)) bt D 
Le Marquand (Jer) 26-18; N Mo—* (Guo) 
bl T RokenJ (Sam) 26-14 Pool B: R Bn*- 
soy (NZ) bt G Baker (SA) 26-19; J Mew 
(Walesi bt K Jones (Can) 25-15: Mr Wood 
(Scot) bi D Cailtz (Nam) 25-22: C Rfchrad- 
aoa (Bol) M A Kayou (Zam) 25-15; K 
bran INTI) WPH Mounts (Bru) 26-15. 
w™ SooUoo Ai W ThonasTR Woala 
(Walesi bl L ToiepalaHI/L Olopoio (Bam) 
21-9, <1 Ca—c/P Oppemna (Nam) M M 
SeentA Barakelna (Png) 23-19; N Ora- 
Oam/S AMon (Nl) bl H Naim BnMm/S H 
HUam (Bru) 26-13; D Mi4niiQ»nr M May- 
nard (Zam) bt J McLellan/U Santoro (Can) 
18-18; B Baldwin/K McNlsn (NZ) drew won 
M Aziz MaswadllM Tnzmen Tahir (Mas) 
16— la. SoedOB Be P tt ow di* Honor j 
fR|) M T TuBlsllO Aharuru (Cook la) 26-19; 1 
T Ro w i / B J— (SA) M B Dupraz/M 
Jncoboan (Aus) 26-15; D Oourtnj/A Mar- 

**“■ fSC ^ > W B Chris — " (•*! | 

A Giuiam/G Collie (Ken) 23-16. 

Foots: B alS Lt o d* S s ct to u A: BuuB o nd 
(K Logan/J Mdntyrs/J AltkaruG A drain) M 
Western Samoa 41-11: A irn t ro Bi bl Eng- 
land (B Morlay/G BurgeeWJ Beil/A Tham- 
eon 22-12: Sodtod bt Fill 25-20: Bng- 
land (B Morley'G BurgesB/J Boli/A 
Thomson U Papua NG iB-K Sacthra Et 
Wales (N Raos/l SladWM Ana Ley /D wih 
kins) bt Switzerland 34-16; M o rtBeii ire- 
fasadfM McHugM McClure/N Boottl/G Mo- 
Ctoy M Canada 32-1 1; Nortlnra lralsnil 
m Wales 22-ifl- 

Woman Pool A: J Fetroet (Scut) bt C 
Andrareon (NO) 26-6; S A —Mm (Mas) bt 
B Anderson (Bid) 2S-14; T Harry (Cook le) 
bt M Uke pern) 26-12: H Prrarad (RJ) bl K 
Herman (Jer) 26-M: L ItartwoH (SA) bt A 
Carrington Rim) 26-21 : R Duw (Aus) bl L 
Lotoa (Sam) 26-6: H Jd wdra (Nl) bt W 
Bal (Png) 35-3: J Warn (Wtalee) bt B 
Ainsworth (Nam) 25-16. 

WramuB Paim E aleole d i S o eB a e A> 
Weiee (A Sutheriand/R Jonas) bt Noritaaro 
Ireland (P Uonlgomary/B Cameron) IB-14; 
Scotland (M Letham/J Undores) bt Fill 

25- 21 ; EnWMMl (K Hewes/M Price) bl Nor- 
toUi Islands 35-12. 

Foorai Iilwt it Ir rihs Ai Bngland (M 

JockllnVS PagaiC AnlonlN Show) bt Fiji 

26- 13- (1MW bt Scotland (J Mlllar/L. 
DICkson/H Foreyth/3 Gourley) 20-18: 
Northern Ireland (A Crangie/G Law/D 
McNeltylP Horner) ta Guernsey (J UaneUJ 
Flnnlgon/B Cavo/S Paul) 23-21. tntfos 
Bi Switzerland bl Wglee (S K Pema/S 
MansbridgeiG Mdee/E Morgan) 19-14. 
hm Bale uled. Taeden At Cub u 
England (II JaddiruS Page/C Anton/N 
Shaw 21-9; Norihera Ireland (A Grannie/ 

G Law/o McNeiiy/P Homer) bt Namibia 
IB-17. 

Rugby Union 

MOST toVWBi SomHInatei New Zea- 
land 19 Samoa 14; FIJI 29 AuMrafia 14. 
nm NZ 21 FIJ1 12 Biouiw aaadalt Auo- 
tralla 33 Samoa 12. 

Ptotra Oeertra-OnaAz: Papua New Guinea 
40 Sri Lanka 17; Malaysia 25 Swaziland 7; 
Cook tales 45 Trended and Tobago 12. 
Tonga 36 Kenya IB; Haw Zealand 38 
Wales 15; Samoa 26 South AMca 5: R|l 28 
Canada 19; AuMraila 48 England V4. 


~r --1 irr— fr- Papua Now Guinea 36 Ma- 
laysia 5; Cook Isles 22 Tonga 21. Float 
Cook Islands 31 Papua New Guinea 12. 
Beorlt Radfa Bahamas 49 Cayman Is 17. 

Netball 

Orara, A, Australis 85 Malaysia 17: Soum , 
AlrtcaBI 8ri Lanka 22; Jamaica 74 Canada 
36; England 51 Barbados 29. Onop B> 
Cook Isliuids SA Wales 59. New Zealand 77 
Malawi 41. 

Shooting 

Mara Pairs frwa iWt prana 1. G Van 

Rhyrvu Thiele (SA) I.ISBpta: 2. P Scanlan/ 
N Day (Engl l-W 3. T Lowndes/W Potent 
(Aus) 1.179; 4. M Slndalr/R Sellar (Sco(l 
1.177: 5. S Pedereon/L Arthur (NZ) I.17S B. 

C Ogla/M Stevenson (Mr) 1.174; 7. H 
Garow/M Non (Can) 1,17% 8. H Craevy/D 
Moore (loM) 1.172; 9. S Alam/K Islam 
(Ban) 1,186: 10. J Shaarl/M Din (Mas) 
1.162: 11. F Brown/T Wakefield (Walea) 
1.161. 

Pairs rapid fire tlatot 1. P Murray/M 
GlusVniano (Aua) l,13apts; 2, J Wakeimg I 
A Earle (NZ) 1.133; 3, A McQonald/A Van 
Em mania (P 


1.123: 4. B Dhoka/A Rao 


(Ind) 1,121; 5, R Craven/S Pongolly (Walce) 
i.i i(fc 8. R Flllery/P Clark (Eng) 1.114; 7. M 
igarov/j Roebon (Can) 1.099; B. C 
indrawnn/H Haaun (Mas) 1.099. 

PMra fuB-Mro vtnra 1, O Calvort/M Millar 
(Nlr) 595(3(3 2. J Paton/A Marion (Can) 
SOT: 3. D Davlea/C HocMey (Wales) 590: 4. 

J CorbetUB Martin (Aua) 568; 6. Z Harms n/ 
Z Abidin Ud Zaln (Mas) 588. 6. A Ringer/A 
Luckman (Eng) 588: 7. R Qooaack/L 
Bralthwalte (Guy) 580: 8. C Maflett/B How- 
ard (Jar) 579; 9. R Goange/P Newman IKC] 
579: 10, A Jory/N Mace (Gust 578; 11. I 
Shawffl Grtsanihwalte (Scot) 576. 

Wawiara Mb aw- r»M 1. S Sewes/C 
Ashcroft (Can) 77Bp« 2. N Rosus/B I 
MuatiD»g (Aus) 774; 3. L Mlnao/R Spicer 
(Eng) 772 A 8 Sutiana/F Karim (Ban) 768. 
& A TererA Vedpamak (Ind) 765; 6. N Huda 
BeharftVR Baker (Mas) 761; 7, R Stuari/E 
Tsoi (NZ) 755; 6, P LKHoctilkl/J Thomson 
(Scoi) 768; 9, P RAMartayako/M VWerimms- 
alnghe (Sri) 7U: 10. J MelcoirnrR Wyfce 
(Wales) 750. 


Squash 


Itaai niiMUr nmlri w Ntoel (Seel) bl M 
Chrionar (Eng) 9-5. 9-2 M. 7 Johaua 
(Eng) M R Eylos (Aua) 9-2 10-6. B-1: A 
Cora* (Weiee) bl C Wopnlck (SA) 9-6. 
9-6. 16-9; 4 Power (Can) bt D Evans 
(Wales) 9-1, 9-2 9-2. 

W ornara QmrarAmbn c Jaabmaa 
(Eng) bt C Owens (Aus) io-8 . 9-2. 9-1; S 
RdOmM (Aua) M S Homer (Eng) 9-2 
8-1. 9-4; ■ M ai Ui I (Aus) bt L Gherman 
(Eng) 9-1. 9-1. 9-4; S Writfri (Eng) bt L 
Joyce (NZ] 9-2. 9-8, 4-fl. V-9, 9-6. 


Swimming 


lOOm fa— rtj lo Book 1. M Klhn (Aus) 
4943seK 2 c Fydler (Aus) 40-Si; 2 G 
Meadows (Eng) 50.14: 4. I Thorpe (Aua) 
5021: 5. T Bmr (NZ) 50-28: B. R Sehoeman 
(SA) fiDJO: 7. S Clarke (Can) 5036: 8. B 
DedeWnd ISA) 5m ■ Oral; t. B Morgan 
(Scoq 50.8ft 2 N ShaCkeU (Eng) 5137; 2 C 
Hu teuton (Can) 61-4* 4. L Biggs (Png) 
51.78; 5, R Taylor (Con) 51.78; b. n Tongue 


(Can) 5000: 7. J M Stool |NZ) 5200; B. M 
Sleven (Eng) 5227. 

200m teoUrate flora i. m venteid 
(Can) 1.59.67; 2 A Radley (Aus) 201.41. 3. 
6 Hamm (Can) 201.47. 4. J Watson (Aus) 
201.87: 5. C Henaud (Can) 202.00; 6. N 
Willey (Engi 20227; 7. L Kang Liai (Mas) 
20252 B. S Minus (Eng) 2 CO B5. ■ flteafa 
1. A RuckWOOd (Eng) 20278: 2 Z King 

1 Aus) 2 0320; 3. C Jones I wales) 2.04 89; 
4, S min* (SA) 204.84. 5. G Tatt (Scot) 
208.16; C. D Hanop HoM) 21694. 

Women: 400rn Ireeatyta Hinti 1. S 
O’Neill (Aua) 4 1239. 2 V Horner (Eng) 
4.12J8. 3. J Molar (Can) 4.1381; 4. J Gre- 
vlile (Aus) 4 1C 07; 6. E PodmzHni (Aua) 
4.1&23; B. J Oeglau (Can) 4.18.0a 7. M 
Redder (Eng) 4.’.Bi)B; 8. A Schwartz (Can) 
4.2025 B Ik* 1. J Add noon (Jam) 
423.15; Z, M Nyee Tea (Mas) 42288; 3. A 
Kruger l Nam] 449.45; 4. K Abbot (Coy) 
4.43 85; 5. A Mullen IBral 4.492S; E. S U 
(Maul 4.55 5 fr. 7. 1 MaOnael (Nam) 4 *16.80 
lOOn I tek i te k. (fate 1. Q Rooney 
(Aus) 1.0243; 2. K Stefanahyn (Can) 
1JJ2B1: 3. M K Smith (Aus) 1JH.10 4, E 
Gammal (Can) 1.03.46; 5. N Tanner (NZ) 
1.03J6; fi. □ J Calub (Aus) UKUO; 7. S 
Price (Eng) 1.03-06: 6. H Duncan (Eng) 
1 .03.93. B nra 1. N Dryden (Can) 1.04.43; 

2 L upscombe (NZ) 1JM2B; 3. C Whtstodc 
(SA) 1.04 69. 4. H SI attar (Eiq) 1.04.98; 5. K 
Thomson (Sc«) 1JJ5S4; a. K Coventry 
(Z)m) 1 06.19 7. C Plclcarlng (Flj) 14*49 6. 
H Norfolk (NZ) 1.06.54 

4zl OOm faiee nt yte reteyi 1, Australia 
3.42.61: 2. England (Rotph. Huddart, Looa. 
Pickering) 14120; 3. Canada 346494. 
Seodand (Sheppard. McLean. Martin. Bor- 
faiui) 351^2; 5. wales (Davies, Hale. 
Cooia. Hopkins) 3-53.94; B. South Attica 
354 18: 7. Northern Ireland (Ftobtnaon. 
Rotyneon. Cardwell. Doueloa) UUH; 0. 
Maioyaia *jutA7. 

WMCMlIBO: Brrat H o u Hi i u Bolra 1. V 

Marc hand (Can) BlB40pn. 2 N Voting 
(Aus) 90.933, 1 G Adamson (Eng) 67.664. 

Tenpin Bowling 

moral tfarabtea Bate 1. C HtetyduwM 
P Rote! (Aus) ia05c>lne: 2 P BaakJK 
Hood (Engi 3JB0; 1 J AraBaaariW Row* 
(Can) 3JU6. 4. L Khi NgoUK Aoe (Mae) 

3,482; 5. H NtabMI Hra (Aus) 6.456: 6. 0 
BonlaB/W AhuI (Engl 3444; 16. C 
Ptata/H Bated (Scot) 3.046; 19, TOutrrid/1t 
ChambarlalB (Waiaaj 3.906; 23, I. 
Rhonoy/R Bbole (Scot) 2744; 34. C Forty 
G Gladwyn-Boll (Wates) 2667. 

Medals Table 


NB: Two bronzes awarood In women's eng 
men s team naamireon. 


f 


Racing 


Ken Oliver on the rejuvenated sprinter who has piled on the weight but remains favourite for the Ayr Gold Cup 



Dailey in hot seat on Cadeaux Cher 


T he remarkable 
Cadeaux Cher will 
have a new jockey 
when he attempts to 
defy a 7lb penalty In Satur- 
day’s Ladbroke Ayr Gold Cup. 

Kevin Darley comes in for 
the plum ride as Ray Coch- 
rane. who has ridden Barry 
Hills's four-year-old to all his 
four victories this season, is 
unavailable. 

Cadeaux Cher has already 
taken two big sprint handi- 
caps in the past month. 

Ri pon’s Great St Wilfrid and 

the Tote Trifecta Portland at 
Doncaster, and his extra bur- 
den for winning last week's 
Portland means that he has 
risen aaih in the ratings since 
a modest victory at Doncaster 
on July 30. 

Hills practically wrote his 
sprinter off earlier In the sea- 
son. describing him as being 
a cripple all his life. 

“He just seems to be coming 
to himself." was the trainer’s 
revised opinion of the gelding I 
after his recent win. 

Cochrane certainly struck 
up a wonderful understand- 
ing with Cadeaux Cher, 
whose big wins have been 
gained by a late dash inside 
thu final furlong, and Hill’s 
make him 14-1 co-favourite 
for Darley to continue the 
winning ran. 

Tedburrow heads the 108 
five-day declarations, but has 
been reported an unlikely 
runner by Eric Alston as a 71b 
penalty for winning a Group 
Three race at Leopardstown 
last Saturday takes his weight 
up to lost lib. 

His absence would leave the 
handicap topped by Superior 
Premium, also on the 14-1 
mark, who will bid to emulate 
Coastal BlnfT in l$96 by add- 
ing the Ayr race to victory in 
the Stewards' Cup at 
Goodwood. 

Richard Fahey, who tr ains 
Superior Premium, also has 





S^Tr ^tre ^mo^ Premiership One dub. had prom- 
thTmoneywould be paid by two o’clock but, when Je 
blavers turned up at the Goldmgton Road ground, thoj wat 
foW W thStef executive Geoff Cooke thatthe MM***®* 
aSrlved^ienthe cheques were delivered via a press officer 

'“SS’SJd Stimuli *ai* the . 

money ishere. But we are also unhappy at 

wflTbe up to every Player f ^nslder l^ ownsiawtion but for 

my part 1 am just anxious to keep play ingfor Bedford. 


Jones on four-gold schedule 

MARION JONES Ss expected to attempt to win an histone fmi r 
pad m«Mg at the World Championships m Sevdte m AuGuM 
nw * year with the International Amateur Athletic Federation 

SSIacSof^edule.attlterequ^trfh^r^er 

minrfps W ells , to allow the American to compete In the two 
sprints, the long jump and the 4 x loom relay. 


Drug athletes out of jail 


THE International Olympic Committee has scotched a proposal 
that athletes should be imprisoned for taking banned perfor- 
mance-enhancing drugs. The Australian Olympic Committee had 
said that the penalty for possession, manufacturing, trafficking 
and use of steroids and other banned substances should be the 
same as those for illicit narcotics, fuelling speculation that ath- 
letes could fece jailfor foiling a test at the Sydney Games. 


Sosa homes in on McGwire 


SAMMY SOSA hirtwo home runs, helping Chicago Cubs to a 
11-10 win over Milwaukee Brewers at Wrtgley Field, to join St 
Louis Cardinals' Mark McGwire as the all-time leader with S2 for 
a single season. McGwire broke Roger Maris’s 37-yearoldreoord 

of 61 homers in a season last week in a match against the Cubs. 

Yesterday he left the field in Houston in the fifth Inning with back 
spasms, his 14th at -bat without scoring. 


Home alone . . . Pride Of Kashmir (Glen Tormey) clears the last fence on his way to victory at Plumpton yesterday photograph; juuan hs^bert/allspoot 


Eastern Purple, who was 
third to his stablemate at 
Goodwood, in the line-up and 
.the Malton trainer cannot 
split them. 


them to be drawn in the 
middle.'* 


Premium to off 31b as he 

looks like carrying top weight 


ing thpir ground Include Ma- Epsom in June, John Dun- 
sha-D and Lone Piper, recent lop’s colt had Ebadiyla one- 


Lyle and Davies in the money 

SCOTLAND’S Sandy Lyle fired a two-under 70 hi the final round 
fix-joint seventh place at the Canadian Open in Ontario. Lyte 
finighpH on 281. six shots behind Billy Andrade and Bob Friend. 
Andrade took his first title in seven years, with a three-foot putt to 

beat Friend in the play-off Laura Da vies had a final round of 68 to 

finish joint runner-up in the Safeco Classic in Washington. 
Sweden’s Annika Sorenstam won by five shots. 


Fahey completed his riding of 9st 101b," said the trainer. winners at Goodwood and and-a-half lengths back In 


.the Malton trainer cannot plans for the Ayr cavalry Both horses ran in the 
split them. charge by booking Jimmy Group One Stanley Leisure 

“Both horses are in great Fortune for Eastern Purple, Sprint Cup at Haydock last 
form and this race has been who is a 16-1 shot, and put- time with Superior Premium 
their target all year,*’ said Fa- ting his apprentice Robert finishing fifth to Tamarisk 
hey. “I want a high or a low Winston on Superior Pre- and Eastern Purple seventh, 
draw for them. I don’t want mium. “Robert rides Superior Other leading fancies stand- 


York respectively. 

Silver Patriarch and Eba- 


third place. 

‘ Kayf Tara, who ran on in 


hey. “1 want a high or a low 
draw for them. I don’t want 


diyla are 2-1 joint favourites game style to beat Double 
with Cashmans bookmakers Trigger by a neck in the Ascot 


for Saturday’s Irish St Leger Gold Cup, adds spice to this 
at The Curragh. When they intriguing race and is quoted 


Other leading fancies stand- 1 met in the Coronation. Cup at I at 11-4. 


Company for Burns at Subaru 

ENGLAND’S Richard Bums will be joined by the Finn Juha 
KanVininpn and Bruno Thirv of Belgium in a three-pronged 
Subaru attack on next year’s world rally championship. Piero 
Liatti has been replaced as Kankkunen and Thiry transfer from 
Ford, who have already signed the Scot Colin McRae. 


Yarmouth card with form guide 


KEN 


Cromer Pier (nb) 
La Nett Ron 
Madraui (nap) 


TOP 


CTOmer Pier 
hmenifo 


Roftey Spimwy 
Creme Caramel 


Batctaeartb Befie (nap) 
Rcritey Spinney (nb) 
Creme Caramel 


Left-handed, oval track al 1m5f Mtti 51 nn-ki. Straight mfe. ■ 

Going: Good to soft. * Denotes Uhteiz. • Top torn rating. w 

Draw. No advantage. 

Sew day wtmenc 4.4S Sweat Compliance. 

Bfinkared bst tone; 4.15 Naule's Pat Waved: 3.10 Madnui. 
figiies In brackets attar horse's name denote days since last outing. F, Rah 


n a 4-oiso nan 
12 B 002045 tare 
Uf3 044450 mn 

M(ia 414100 tap 

■0(18) 210012 LM 

wm 0-0SQQ SQM 
nl/t iau6 n 
ten aio43o sen 
1803 023045 roar 
20(19 304042 Enta 


sshk 


fl> UQmn 4-9-1 

(C0JPHa*«-t3 


nameaed o-e-11 

0«mCD«r.M-11 ... 


Day* 9-8-11 

inyaiMM- 10 . 

(D) 6 Laris 5-8-6 


J F fgm* (4 

urn* m 

rzr-IlWfl S 

LONM «7 

CLtoher B 

J CarW M 

AOmk V 

C Me* 86 

M Way* 87 


.. . 6-1 LaefcdRLIJ. 12-1 BacfacieiB*rt>®Q*»iljd| 4 ,EaiBmnixhetJK 1 ).Pi*f 6 olBhOrftL 
1). Spa taftr U. 14-1 5 b Brea p. H. O.HtiilAter fclk 16-fijaw OLOnw Hut fX »fe Psat 
teoBfa*. UaaeMa tprer*. Rotacunar Barit U 20-1 Ss-Oar |C. i. ij. Di £1). (Mb ifc-Pfc 1). 25-1 
Bmafmi Oak ft. P*r ®t»e ft 33-1 Smta K 1). Ufl* AJ- 

ran OMS - MogttK taaltz Hm/z meat M mat W tana, aatoad and baaed laa drifts. 3ad 
of 12 t* befm Jotasb a M h Um i a ft nap. Sd-fra. (Rate Ha-f; Rud Buly done an tf side 
autoxd torn tefwn. I4fi ol 71, Sf beito Caseaa Mr e Doecasta 8f ten. 64 EM Bart Good spaad 
os 31 9n ol 14. B betand Oat lad a Neanda 5( baa la MdaaitaMK Maa aorta*. H dv II 

ouL oB oul an iy ftd kini tan lUana i* 8 ba> M ba« !<■! M d & ta 3. SoMW 1 U 
5ei tm3RaEsnn5lhcao.S8.Si0arMalaaOnadiMSaa.iaoi WdiMkilaiMrfll, llbdate 
Emav m em J NomBrtfflt 51 bdr rat nta. Gd-Fra. toy Into Raid— taf Sde am 3. 14Ri id 14 9 
beSnS ftsus Mm a Hqdock 51 hem Gd ncton la± ad-dAaa an not daa nn owr 3 at. aoi Ruh 
ran ml oa II out leatoy M teSoni. la 5ta of 12 3 (MM Ikpenoy a Epom Sttcm. Fm. laitot 
HAS 141 , neadrar oar 3 ouL fed hsidB bal (o(«nj tna had*! pot 3«J 20 , tad betM Mtai Spelt a 
Omasa UWp. Sd. Itoraabcte Stand earn* sdx taaftcyoci 11 oR aqcd m to tatofl, cll5. 300 
taad iLacb Eofna ■ Sabbiy Sf heap, fit bstan Prtpf**c Lsd. ikSdm onr it out homos bfl stnsa 3iS ot 9. 
*d triM eaebaalh MM* Ba* ug a Bighorn a Sim. GdR* 


O BROOKE OJUffflNG STAKES 3YD 

AlUv im 31101yds £2,574 (i 3 dedoied 


IWim 31 101yds £2,574(1 3 dectered) 
216235 Mplonasna (18) (BF) R Honan 3-7 


tM-04 Hptataal 
004302 boner Pior 


Honan 9-7 p Dobta (7) 87 

jKJpriJWbB-K JRmMJ) « 


004302 bm>iv(2fl|uT(aiM«8-l! A Mali 

54U3X) 8mtadALaB(28|{QCDwio8-4 _.J GMtol (7) S 

0545 DM Kalffla BUdaSl B-9 ACM 85 

ooo MniapqwJMss-e J mm n 

EOOtUO PW*hnp(41)PHjMl88-7 J Can! 77 

406 mfcslon (21)5 CWCbk 8-6 S SaaSaa 82 

DS600 DaxtagM(Z7)JSMon6-5 P P taato ffl 83 

OOCM Sprtr%fcaU3JLtaPta8-5 C bailer M 

000043 Angle tow 8-3 JFEam* 86 

dtU33 Santtes <20)6 8-2 tatory 86 




KEN0UVB 

TOPFOm 

2.15 

K astetafe 

Kastany 

2.45 

Uoop Biasquarade 

Steal 

3J0 

Pnhmn 

Cateaa 

150 

Easter OgD 

CybertedaM 

4.25 

First Canstri 

Fint Coned 

4.56 

Atowst Amber 

n„i j ft, 

nqXBR 

5.25 

Royal Legend 

1Mb Time 


Rghr-hended. testing corse of lm5f alih 43B ruHn. Straight 5F aMch b 14 M thraughout 
GMft Good, good to soft h paces. * Denotes hankers. • Top torm rating. 

Draw; Hgh numbers faMusd ow 57. 

Shm dsy wners 3^0 Cutean. 

DMrarad first ttoe: 4.55 Landlcan Lane, hoy's Promise. Wa rne d: 4.55 Conwy Lodge. 
Figures to brackets after hone's name denote days race last outig. J. Jim pa. 


Jt E HVffA WILLIAMS HANDICAP 3YO 

c hA3lm £3,729 (14 declared) 


try 4 IT SAWOWNEXaenKMCarTRECLABIWG STAKES 2YO 

Aa 1 9 51 £2,996(14 declared) 


OS 0tatai(7)0Bna»M 

48 Itab taMj (10) 8*8-12 

112214 toif ii tea romjBay 6-12 — 


=1SM S 


1840 225120 Botto Bad® B taartan 8-12 

imnq 1 iBaanatocroteiMes-? 

108(11) 0000 Pto rndWaartH Honan 8-7 

wrg (0606 SW*C&y01)V Sara 8-6 

I860 35 mart ■te bta nCNCTHPnmai 8-5 

188P3 B3 PadiM topacta (13) 6 LB* 8-3 

118 (14) 6 IMl*nnt fn)J Stow 8-1 


BgteBK J-i Cram pa 7-2 CcMwada»B.9-2 HqiHiIiiii 6 itiff. 5-1 totfBqnpe. 17-1 Siactote. 14-7 
Angie few. 16-1 Am And A Leg. Ms (■ tan. ^rnrfr Spb. 


raw a»E - Mptamc Hold no. n*ta 31 nul wotand M toton 5» al 1 71 btod HOtt « F*an 
3n nop Ic®, Fm CMnMndmWtae ta» heatay H 3t » olio. 5 triM Talar a Vtol* inat sea. 6 d- 
Fn taptariooi Eeatom: Atans pran UM R itlden mi no headtm ftW 31 4» at 1 s. a beAM 3oos*CY a 
UeoshM In*4l oan. liJ-Ftn Craasr Ran Chuad tokrt. ewy dtonz 21 out totf m irar oean bnrds 
iMLMalS M ttfond lai Fad Sd 31 CoWh 1n4f d*«. Gd-Sl Am And A Irg: ftanten B fBOsar. sm 
hnam. 911 d 9. nX teNM Sx 01 The Couaa 8 andto Im4t tap Fm DM Hoc IfeB a; ndoen 51 od. sogn 
Dean tded oh. to d 5. JO budnd Otaqed taadSni at ftla a» 1m4 heap, Fn 


hrf*d Tatar a Vtewk* inX aa. 6d- 
3 -to at 1 >. a beOtid jaastocy d 


■ Hm m 

TSmka 17 

atonal 83 

Ftotan 88 

TOM m 

— -AM R «7 

- C CBBM g) 86 
.. B*nb dm m 
J Qrin 84 

— P totem >3 
..IMU* 83 
Hn. 18-1 OMo, tktai 


Mil 1m £3,729 (14 declared) 

681(14 444100 Spring F bM ( 17) (8)0 Us 9- r IHb* 87 

to(Q 21-400 DeU (24) E Drrtc 9-6 M Edday R 

BBS PH *1523 F«Cam»nHPFyarMSi0BB9-6 D HoMtaBO 

GMp} 30-3 Ahatoa'i lad (12) P Sara 9-4 A CMraa » 

80503 4635 SteteOB) W Fragonag 9-2 • T Spoke 87 

606(3 W1203 Bogw tot ft) (CO) R Ffauef 9-1 UMBh B 

*703 M51 «ajoeljtoi»Jl3PHedgaM . ..Tteto 87 

to(11 -24E2 Lb hta Booto (16) 5RJ UK 8-13 . ft Hatha M 

500 R 0006C ta^eJ0Miri8|MAtacKkva-13 J Stack 86 

510(7) 05-2B3 BaMt(7)fOnfc»8-13 - _..JQMn 88 

niOH 302202 Morgan In (40) BWedOi 8-11 DanOIMt 84 

tort 221220 WlbntaaffflmwHagBasS-9 P ttabtoa 86 

BUR -05000 Tta Maturate BUBfendurd 8-7 K Ftftan 82 

5MR OOM40 WatarFrawpq&fcMreO'i . ...SDnm a 


BaMna 4-1 Fte Cnnai 8-1 Spring Few. AtsdMn 1 Ut Hoger Boa In kb Bmta. Itogn Le Fa». W-1 0*. 

Sbt feywlito 


2 0 C JOHN MUSKER HHJES' STAKES 

■ W W 1 m 21 21 yds £1 1 .651 (6 dedareo 


31-Ou Saotan to mJGauaa 4-9-3 

33M53 tasMntodqudr Hamei fr*-i3 -I 

16H60 Rwpn»Cft«»i>fr4 ■ 

112 km* to PUCwWl 3-8-6 

1-3350 U Aril Ion (681 3 bln amor 3-8-6 -I 

514 Mriabi(329)jfafcp 3-8-6 


GSM 

-A Oak 


: 7-J La Mm tow. 3-i Saafna, 7-2 nunta. 8-1 toward*. 10 -I MArio. 25-1 Faun 


RWM GUBE - Sadhyc Led dose lune. nan bf *1 Ban Damnatead Oeurife IpO feat Gd Baaanllr ton 
on add ia -DO befml Ataml fa* a Star VnaehiGd^ wr»«r Faded. 10 hdtnd Adraatdl d Oocasto n 
‘ ‘ “.Gdfin USWBPMtafoei 


kad. Gd tanuanda «n on ad. 2hd of S. ta befand 2» a Sakduy lm2l B. GtFfn U tads Hnn: Kri ad 
wet Sian. MEotTlflMtnd towBhraite Hn wmw 'Tto&p2 Fra. BMateeltolb to aAdguMne aaga 
«I o) 7. Sf befmi a Ocau* id Grp J. Ho 


3 ^ THOMAS PRIOR MA10B1 STAKES 

■ IV6I £3,655 (5 declared) 


■ W6I £3,655 (5 declared) 

SOME kda kaa (48) B IWBai «-M M Ttftidt 

«W Staton 08) OF) Ulnapnno 4^-0 _««■§* 

KB Canton Hnrion (M| Wltapa-F8-12 J 1 Eos 

4U060 to mtom) SHanon 3-8-13 A Mean 

E IMMmr(R|CtataM-! J *WK 

11-10 Umnd 7-2 Caitra Firskm. 4-1 hdta Bow. 7-1 Umm 10-1 Has W Nun 


FW SW- lata 0rm«MdduifieaftcnraniSDprasa»n<«r Haul rmnafitflJiJBAov.Snd 12 SO 
tetol ftrtujfti ftiyd MwraVr w heap. CiFfn teatont Uosed tsakn. ton ton W*. evurj duiz 
lloi Icpl oi sn> mca. Md 14, IS te*M Udd Camtam FMon toe 7d tar 51 B UmF 
ca Manana uu flax a <u aM and nd dsr iui or hate a a*, sad mannsd. •» d 17. liiDdmd 
BsTO UtE d fota^-w Im3 heap fav tin Sind Horn Led mi headed to w» 11 M. rated inks near* 
made find fafco^ 2nd <412. n* behind Ifesi RmpacU a Boot* Sf ram. 



3.10* 1, OM TILL HOTMINa J Fortum 
(6-6 Uvl: 2, Bnytord Oraw (3-1); 3, Oto- 
wwt m ouara (9-2J. 10 mn 2. 3C (pCMvar) 
Tote; Cl 00; n. 00. Cl 40. C2.10. Dual F- £9.ia 
C5F.C416. 

&4<h 1, IABH D-AnawT, G Cartnr 
(15-8 |f— favi: a, Supm- Pwm (9-2); 3. 
KalflMMl 115-0 ||.fav). 8 ran tit 3. (O 
Cos arm™ I Tala: C2.9& Ct ». CS.Q0 Dual F; 
E8.00. CSF. EB.61 

9,«Oi 4. ONCa MORE won LUCK, S Cupp 
(7-1 co-lav). 2. Linear II i-J): a. Mu* La 
Vteta 1 7—1 co-tov). 4, Sng Anri Dauua 
(i4-i). 7-1 co-rev anon Romanes. 16 ran 
Hd. hd. IX (Mrs M Rovetey) Ton: C5.S0: 



b&jyp man- m»d (ID c&wr 7-10-12 m 

3141-2 Man MbThMUi M7) nPfi Us U Jons 8-10-12 71 A DMMna* 

yo« Soyal WmplJV nrwran W0-12 * H lZ n 

PP3443 Sanertm fl 1) l Pa* 11-10-12 !_L0& 5 

420-2 TB*d (25) U rUJomlb-10-12 n t££Z » 

11451 Aa«motajng.tO)UFta5-n}-ia AP teoSr* R 

C3B05 Spoon (138) W to UHmfcy 5-10-5 ~l_.__.7sia* M 

4-1 1M 9-2 teat F9*r. 5-1 tonto. 8-1 Soar. 16-1 Smrtft 25-1 


(ffl-T). 2, atartie OM M2-1): 3, BerMnf 
K wnrite (12-1). 4, Unhaa 1 1— a 

An Prince Consort ir ran 2S. h<L X |l 
Semple) Ton.- C2J&?. ES.20. c« eo. C4jgo. 
E5-10 Owa)F:t344 20.CSf;E2l638 TncasC 
C2.839.46 

4.101 1, BMMto, a cmnane <e-i|: a, 
Cd Otoraond (IT-11. a,Tta> Hebe (40-1). 
4, Share# (3-1 tev). 17 ran 3*. i*. 4. (Mrs m 
R avel ey) Tate: C8 £&. C2-6C. 0 70. ES.OO. 
Cl.ta. Dual P. C&* 00. CSF: £0039. TncaLC 
CU19.99 

lUi i, noon cat, n Lapptn is-tj; a. 
Ode Tp Co 1 1^-1); 3, K lgmcir Hone 
(10-11. 7-a faiZiML-U ran NL.BM (Martyr, 
wanel row C6 70: CS.ia £4 7a CL60. Dual 
F: C40 JO. CSF. D5S.BS. Trfcist 1719.44. 


114-11. 14 ran KA. SSL (O Eddy) Tow £5.80; 
a. io. ct. 7o. re 3a oum F: ca. 70 . csf: 
C3liH.7XastCa09.17. 

JACKPOT OBJB70.GO. pari won Pool Ct 
E88AK.92 carried tonuerd 10 Sandton. 
PLACSPOTi C274.9a OUAOPCm C98 60. 
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+ 
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Tte fd fn 
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COMMENTARY 
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SEDGEFIELD 

773 

783 

ALL COURSES COMMENTARY 0891 222 780 

[ ALL COURSES RESULTS 
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NOTTINGHAM 

SJOO, t, RHAQAAS, L Demm (4-7 lor); X, 
Aton (3-1): 3, Itamtoe (10-1). 13 ran 4, 
4. (DLoderjToto: IMSO; Cl 70, Cl. 10, £2,10. 
OualF sa.10CSP C2.S8. 

«Q| 1, KW4AM, L Denial (7-4): a, Hated 
■7-21. O.C.MJM.J ■ ll«»uetai»ria (50-1). 13-8 
Ijv Floral Raj. 12 ran X 6 tR Arms tr ong) 
Tote- C2.edtCl.40. d .40. C«£C. Dual F- C630. 
CSF CB.02. 

X«k t, KHAR, R H» (6-2): 9, Sir 4mk 
ni-8 lay): 3. Qaeatatan era (W-i) 11 ran 
«. 2. (E Dunlop) TotK 0.70; C1.10, C1.HJ, 
C3te Dual F: £4.00. CSF: CS. 73. 

1. TIIBC TO TANCa A McCarthy 
114-11; *, araorfHay SMnly |ivi); 3. 
IB— PtotaM (15-2); 4, Safe Hawn (7-1). 
5-t to CMMSM. 20 ran Tft. IS. X 1G 
Moore) Tow £2030; £4.3tt £2. 10. «?ai 
Ci.9aDualF-na0J0 CSF: Cl 6257. Trteaat 
n.1B8J3 

4XOi t, cuno, m WHS (5-1 fav); a, 
taoteki Hofaarta (M-i). s, Canpun Aidka 

<14-1 ); 4, Cotton Charm (11-2). 19ran2X. 
IX. 1 (W Hag^aa) Tate. £7 JO: C3.10. C7J0. 
C3 80. CL50. Dual F £900^0. CSF CM OS. 
TrtcoSC £329.04. Wt Ntcflolas Mtatroa. 
4Jft 1, OLD RBL K Fallon (15-8 Fav): i 
LBtta Brava 19-1): 3, Diamond Cram 
(18-1): 4, Mac** Mam ora (2D-1). 18 ran X, 
2. 2K. (Mrs M Rareley) Tow: £250: £120. 
£2.70, £8J0. £4.10. Dual F: £22,90 CSF: 
£21 57. Trieasr £18827. 

OLOOt 1. SKAFRSHAYES, K Fallon (13-8 
fav). 3. wine* A wardad (12-11: 3, PrM- 
on ffilulr (11-1). IB ran 3. 24 (Mrs M 
noveiey) Tow- C3J» M30. £2.90. E2.10. 


2-20:1, WATMRLAW. W MarctHi (7-4 
FavT.a. M at toJi h M (A-1):S. ltoa»alti r 

(8-1 L 10 ran 1. at (P Bowen) Tote: G2Jtfc 
n JKXtl SO. £2X0. Dual F:£S» CSPC7S7. 
NFL- Owmnvotd. 

3JOO: 1 , tfBSH DOMHKM, j CuOoiy IS-1J: 
Z, Ihdtata Bay (14-1); A Run For Cover 


2 0 C JtHffl WAD ElfiNO TRUCK NOVKSSHUNRHAIRKCAP 
■mw HURDLE 


(S-4 %v). 7 ran 2. 3. (V Dartnak) Tote: E4.70; 
Cl 50. £2-40. Dvd F; E16.90. CSF: SSTJH 


Mi w HURDLE 

2m 5f 110yds Cl ,532 (12 decf&recl) 

MQSC Rtaai Uto (17) (BF) H Todbuor 7-1 WO . 
TOO* AM Twin] MSowmt-11-6 


Trieste C141JIB. MR: Ttant Rsi 
UOa 1, MFAmOUS, M A Fitzgerald 
(11-4): a, Hritaay stw (33-1): 3, FKtaa- 
flgMar(4— 1). 8-11 iovKazawarl. 6 ran 8. 28. 
(R O-aulBveo) Toto: £2.80: ei 30. C8 30. Dual 
Ft £37.80. CSF: £40.87. 

SJO> 1 , FIWDM OF KASMMto G Tomwy 
no-l): S. Varda Ua» (3-1): S, traar 
Raptor (5-2 lav). 10 ran 16. 3X. (P Kobte) 
Tola.- £6.80; Cite. 62.00, £1.70. Dopl F: 
D4JB.CSP C3S.OL TrteMt C92.40. 
tm 1. 1BSS ORPHAK, A P McCoy (4^ 
bv): X, Zttrytf (6-11: 3, S o tomm B a 


I ■aaada; n«ao 
BStarty 89 


KSSSSBISSSai: z=z~ S 

tato(11)7L>trtlB-11-5 5 Sffiln 82 

W-ffBtatara (is JCUlfc 6-11-3 Flatty O* n 

1^8 HbpitoM to(144) AJIAd— P5-11^ - Tffc^ffetW D 


' «358 BbrataMHd(M4)AJUa— P5-11-Q Ms A MW 82 

2 tyw rii ft — fty.ftl) p Siw WO-13 B GwrfUy Is 

a sssaa wes»====575»a s 
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A O C RAtsBY QUAflras Handicap chase 

■wmU 2m 5f £3,443 (7 ttedarwfl 


#W2m 5f £3,443 (7 declared) 

-52W Bttt CnSta (Q MsL Rod 7—17—0 


» a reas r; 

5 P BtoGr(to«M»wd«M(H) dSSLS ra 

7 *344 MtttatoSGMpi](qRlfe|(M(H) ~"7." M FIMte S 

ISttn TtadrtfeS «-1 fe a A DWML 5-1 Bteir to*. » hfca, ,6-, 


jat33-1).11 ran 2B.4. (M Wpa) 

n JO; Cl Jto, £1.10, E4J0 Dual F: £3.70. CSF: 
£4. 01. W7: Bayyadi 

iBOi 1. HAL HOO TABOOM, A Maguire 
re-1]; *, canfoo Vartto |9-4); 3, Sprto 
Up (9-2). 2-1 lav Sheriff.. S ran 7. 10, (j 
JenkhK) r. ESJO: CIJO. £1A0. OF: C7.60. 
CSF: C2SJ3. NJt Ondar. Rulh a Gunofe. 

HAcmn 217B.T0. ouabpot: naso. 
• Voteft and axperienea ware in evUenee 
at Mussel tsurgn yostaniay as me Mary Re- 
vetay Racing Ciuti grabbed a 7i-i double. 
AppcwDoeSfdne Copp brought me meet- 
ing to life wtti an' Inaplrad ride aboard 
Revslay's One# Mara FPr Luc>. ■ 7_1 
eham. to toi me Tin Kanaieap. Then 

Ravstoffe veteran. Bradassa. partnered by 
Tony Cuinana. secured me tnca for the 
Club's 830 m umbers when orfeiayina tea 
rivaia fn rid Btto CasSe Handicap. 


0 RC WZ0IBT AND WU0H NOVICE HURU£ 
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Football: Britain in Europe 


Roy Collins finds the Blackburn manager enjoying the 'Utopia* of Ewood Park despite poor results in the lead-up to tonight’s Uefa Cup match in Lyon 

Hodgson trapped in fantasy land 


B lackburn 

Rovers, says their 
manager Roy Hodg- 
son. were victims of 
cruel self-delusion 
last season, fooled by the con- 
fidence or their early strides 
into believing that they could 
gallop all the way to the Pre- 
miership trophy for a second 
time. 

Only in February, the 
equivalent of Tattenham Cor- 
ner in the title race, when 
Hodgson and his players 
started to travel a little less 
easily, did they begin to real- 
ise that they were 
only place money. 

A 3-0 defeat at Spurs on 
February 7 was the first of 
eight in 10 games, a run 
which Hodgson agrees was 
little short of disastrous. "For 
two thirds of the season," he 
says, "we were living in a fan- 
tasy world. We only joined 
the real world towards the 
end and it was a hard lesson. 

"When you are confronted 
with unexpected success, you 
can start to believe that 
things can't go wrong. In that 
situation it is easy for every- 


Hodgson 
would be very 
acceptable to 
the men in 
blazers 


one, manager and players, to 
make mistakes and we paid 
an enormous price for ours.” 

Hodgson, having spent al- 
most £11 milli on on four play- 
ers over the summer, believes 
his side is stronger than last 
season, though another defeat 
at Spurs last week and a 3-0 
reverse at Sheffield Wednes- 
day on Saturday has left than 
with a modest four points 
from their first five games. 

Their only victory came at 
home to Leicester City, 
hardly ideal preparation for 
their opening Uefa Cup match 
against Lyon In France 
tonight 

The Uefa Cup holds bitter 
sweet memories for Hodgson, 
who took Intemazionale to 
the 1997 final only to lose on 
penalties to the German side 
Schalke. and he says of Lyon: 
"They are a well-organised 
side and of course French 
football Is on a high after the 
World Cup. But we know 
what to expect” 

As he attempts to bed down 
the new players and absorb 
the loss of Colin Hendry and 
the likely defection erf Tim 
Sherwood, Hodgson is the 


subject of another' fkntasy 
situation. 

According to reports, the 
51 -year-old, who was sounded 
out about the job of Germkny 
coach after the resignation of 
Berti Vogts, tops a shortlist 
filed away in Football Associ- 
ation headquarters under the 
heading Next 'England Man- 
ager, with no tiarnw beneath 
bis. 

Being an articulate, 
respected manager who ha«, 
so for, shown no penchant for 
writing a diary about his 
players' intimate secrets nor 
expressed a belief in the oc- 
cult, he would be very accept- 
able to the men in blazers. 

Though he has not so much 
as shared a secret handshake 
with them, he says: Tt is flat- 
tering to be linked with the 
job and what is most flatter- 
ing is that I don’t have an 
agent to put my name forward 
and I*m not that political, 
haven't cultivated any tame 
journalists who now believe 
they are doing a favour for a 
friend. 

“But,” he says, ‘1 believe In 
the Candide line: ‘Cultivate 
Your Own Garden’. I£ of 
course; someone looks over 
the wall and says, ‘What a 
lovely garden, perhaps we 
could get him to do some gar- 
dening for us', then that’s a 
different matter. Having said 
that 1 think Glenn Hoddle is 
doing a good job and I believe 
the FA wants to keep him/ 
Hodgson already has a suc- 
cessful spell as an interna- 
tional manager on his CV, im- 
pressively coaching 
Switzerland to Euro 96 before 
leaving for Inter. However he 
rejects the notion that it 
requires a specific kind of 
person to run a national side. 

“When 1 went back to dub 
football with Milan X didn't 
use that old cliche that I was 
missing the day-to-day in- 
volvement with players,” he 
says. "Naturally the jobs have 
different aspects to them but 
essentially they are the same. 

I believe I can do both jobs 
and, if you look at the last 
three England managers, 
Glenn, Terry Venables and 
Bobby Robson, they were all 

successful at dub level.” .. 

Hodgson admits that the 
ridicule En g land managers 
are exposed to offsets some of 
the job’s appeal, saying: "No 
one likes being attacked, even 
when they deserve to be at- 
tacked. All you can do in that 
situation is carry on and hope 
that more fair-minded and 
even- minded people will 
come along.” 

Not that he would necessar- 
ily rush from a dub job that 
he describes as “as near to 
Utopia as you can get in foot- 
ball*’. Blackburn’s owner 



Roy of the Rovers . . . Hodgson says he will not push for the England job but believes he has the credentials to succeed as national coach chrsthomom) 


Jack Walker has always be- 
lieved in leaving an open sack 
of money for bis managers to 
spend and all he demands in 
return is success. 

Football, says Hodgson, 
pays lip service to the idea 
that a manager must have 
time to build a w inning side. 
"It is only Up service. Never 
has the expression that the 
winner bathes in the loser’s 
blood been more valid. 

“The only difference is that 
in the past it took some time 
for the bath to fill with blood. 
This season we’ve already 
seen two Premiership manag- 
ers sacked after two and three 
games respectively.” 


The scaffolding fell down 
during his summer rebuild- 
ing when Hendry was se- 
duced by the interest of 
Rangers, necessitating the 
£5.3 million purchase of 
Christian DaxHy from Derby 
County. 

Then the head of Sherwood, 
his captain, was turned by an 
offer from Tottenham. Hodg- 
son says: "We were .sailing 
along quite happily and no 
one was looking forward to 
the start of the season with 
more enthusiasm than Urn 
Sherwood. 

"Then there was an ap- 
proach from Tottenham, pre- 
sumably through friw agent, 


and everything changed. 
Spurs made two verbal ap- 
proaches and one written one, 
all rejected by us. But agents 
don’t accept no for an 
answer.” 

Walker certainly has the 
money to make Sherwood 
remain a Rovers player. But 
Hodgson, perhaps anticipat- 
ing the moment when be 
might need to test the elastic- 
ity of his own contract if Eng- 
land come knocking, says: 
"We are in a very difficult sit- 
uation these days. We might 
know where the hi gh moral 
ground is hut it is hard for 
any of us to claim to be stand- 
ing on it." 


Eric Hall underfire after reviving 
Sherwood transfer speculation 


TIM SHERWOOD is likely 
I to lead Blackburn 
against Lyon tonight even 
though speculation about a 
move to Tottenham was 
revived by the player’s 
agent Eric Hall yesterday. 

Hall said Spurs were 
ready to Increase their bid 
by £1 million — to £4 mil- 
lion — for Sherwood, who 
was dropped for last 
Wednesday's visit to White 
Hart Lane. 

Blackburn's manager 


Roy Hodgson was scathing 
abont Hall. “I find it very 
disturbing and unsporting 
that a player's agent would 
bring out such stories on 
the eve of a major match.” 

Rovers will be without 
the midfielder Damien Duff 
who has a strained thigh. 
Kevin Gallacher should 
have recovered from a calf 
injury but the midfielder 
Sebastien Perez bas an in- 
flamed knee and only a 50- 
50 chance of playing. 


Ferguson plays 
down Juve switch 


JonBrodldn 


A LEX FERGUSON yes- 
terday remained tight- 
lipped over specula- 
tion that he has been 
targeted to manage the Ital- 
ian champions Juventus. 

A go-between acting on 
behalf of the Turin dub 
reportedly approached Man- 
chester United’s manager to 
ask whether he wanted to 
succeed Marcello Lippi, who 
retires next summer. 

But Ferguson said: “I 
don’t want to be drawn into 
things like that. We’ve got a 
big game against Barcelona 
on Wednesday and X don’t 
want to detract from it. 
These things happen every 
now and again but at the 
end of the day 1 am manag- 
ing Manchester United.” 

United’s chairman Mar- 
tin Edwards dismissed the 
story as “a nonsense”. He 
said: “We know Juventus 
very well and I know their 
vice-president Roberto Bet- 

tega well. Tm absolutely 
certain that if there was 
anything in it I would have 
heard from Juventus. Bet- 
tega would have rung me 
personally, I am sure.” 


The Juventus midfielders 
Zinedine Zidane and Didier 
Deschamps were ques- 
tioned yesterday as part of 
an Inquiry into the possible 
use of banned substances in 
Serie A. The France inter- 
nationals revealed only 
that they bad been asked 
abont creatine, the legal 
muscle-builder. 

Liverpool’s striker Sean 
Dundee has turned down a 
move to the French clnb 
Auxerre despite failing to 
make the Anfield first team 
since his summer arrival. 

“I had no intention of 
quitting before I’d even 
been given my chance,” he 
said. “I’ve got a three-year 
contract and X intend to 
fight for a chance to make 
it I wouldn’t even consider 
discussing the situation 
until X have had at least one 
season, and probably more, 
at this club.” • 

West Ham’s striker Sa- 
massi Abou is joining 
Hearts on a one-month loan 
with a view to a £700,000 
move. The 25-year-old, who 
signed from Cannes for 
£250,000 last October, has 
had his first-team chances 
at Upton Park limited by 
the arrival of Ian Wright. 


Team talk 

The independent news and reports service 

09066 16 86 + 
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Leeds United v CS Maritime 

Batty in mind and eager for the challenge 


Michael Walker 


mm WITHOUT giving any- 
thing more than a 
■ V metaphorical nod in a 
north-easterly direction, 
George Graham yesterday 
confirmed that Leeds United 
were interested in bringing 
David Batty back from New- 
castle to the dub where he 
began his career. « 
Newcastle have received an 
inquiry from Leeds about Bat- 
ty's availability, though there 


has been no bid as yet for a 
player currently serving a 
six-match suspension. 

A fee of £5 minion has been 
mentioned for Batty, who has 
a lengthy contract with New- 
castle. All Graham would say 
was: ’I hope we are in a posi- 
tion now where we will be 
linked with any good players 
becoming available" 

The Leeds chairman Peter 
Risdale was more forthcom- 
ing. "Batty is a player George 
Graham admires,” he said. "If 
George came to us and said he 


wanted him then we would do 
our best to get him.” 

Whatever transpires. Batty 
will not be at ETland Road this 
evening for Leeds’ first Euro- 
pean tie in three seasons. 
Maritimo of Madeira, who 
play in Portugal, are the oppo- 
sition and for Graham there 
is an element of unfinish ed 
business. Three and a half 
years ago his attempt to guide 
Arsenal to a second succes- 
sive European Cup Winners’ 
Cup triumph ended with his 
abrupt sacking as his team 


prepared to meet Auxerre in 
the quarter-fin aL 

Arsenal, with Stewart 
Houston in temporary charge, 
reached the final again, only 
to lose to Real Zaragoza, and 
clearly Graham is relishing a 
return to the European 
limelight. 

“I like to challenge conti- 
nental coaches,” he said yes- 
terday. "It’s good experience 
for me and I think for a dub 
as big as Leeds United it’s 
nice to be back.” 

Much has changed since 


Leeds lost 8-3 on aggregate to 
PSV Eindhoven in their most 
recent European foray. Gary 
Speed, Carlton Palmer and 
Gary McAllister were How- 
ard Wilkinson's scorers then 
and none of that quartet will 
be around tonight 
In feet of the Leeds team 
who drew at Everton on Sat-, 
urday only the substitute 
David Wetherali remains 
from the PSV defeat in Octo- 
ber 1995. Thus it will be a 
night of education, education 
education. 


Tricky 
tie for 
Gullit’s 

men 


Chris Taylor 


T HE early rounds of 
European competition 
remain much like For- 
rest Gump's box of choco- 
lates: you never know what 
you are going to get. 

Although the Cup Winners' 
Cup is supposed to be the 
weakest or the three tourna- 
ments. that will be of little 
consolation to Newcastle. On 
Thursday they face Partizan 
Belgrade, who maintained 
their 100 per cent record at 
the top of the Yugoslav league 
with a 2-1 victory on Satur- 
day. Mateja Kezman scored 
both goals in the match at 
Radnicki Kragujevac which 
was delayed after fans of both 
teams invaded the pitch. 

Leeds should feel more con- 
fident about tonight's Uefe 
Cup opponents Maritimo. 
from the Atlantic Island of 
Madeira, who have yet to win 
after three games in the Por- 
tuguese league and had a man 
sent off in Sunday’s 1-1 draw 
against Braga. 

Helsingborgs, who visit 
Stamford Bridge on Thurs- 
day, have already played 18 
games because the Swedish 
season is arranged around 
the sub- Arctic winter. A draw 
at AIK Stockholm kept Hels- 
ingborgs — who knocked 
Aston Villa out of the llefa 
Cup two years ago — in 
second place. 

Villa, meanwhile, will be 
encouraged by Stromsgod- 
set's meagre haul of 25 points 
from 22 games In neighbour- 
ing Norway, coupled with a 
4-0 thrashing at Stabaek at 
the weekend. 

Even though Manchester 
United dispatched Kosice 3-0 
home and away last season, 
Liverpool's trip to the Slova- 
kian champions will be not be 
easy. At the weekend Kosice 
visited Ruzomberok where 
they made it five wins in six 
with their striker Szilard Ne- 
meth again on the scoresheeL 
Blackburn's opponents, 
Lyon, second in the French 
league with its most miserly 
defence, maintained their un- 
beaten record but only by vir- 
tue of two deflected goals in a 
2-1 win at the bottom dub 
Sochaux. 

For Arsfene Wenger, 
though, tomorrow’s European 
foray is not a voyage into the 
unknown. His years at Mo- 
naco mean the French cham- 
pions Lens will hold few sur- 
prises. “It’s a very difficult 
place to go. Lens, because it’s 
a very 1 English atmosphere 
with a very English support 
and a dynamic team who play 
offensive football with two 
wingers and a striker and put 
you under a lot of pressure.” 

Lens will be without the left- 
back Yoann Lachor, injured in 
last week's 2-0 defeat at Mo- 
naco, and have yet to repro- 
duce their title -winning form. 

At least Manchester United 
will not have to face Barcelo- 
na's Patrick Kluivert tomor- 
row. The Dutch striker who 
snubbed Old Trafford made 
bis debut for the Catalan club 
in their 1-0 win at home to 
Extremadura but is ineligible 
for the Champions League 
group stage. His replacement 
in attack will be the Brazilian 
Sonny Anderson who may 
bring back bad memories of 
his compatriot Romarlo, who 
helped take United apart in a 
4-0 demolition in 1994. 


Brown attracts 
venom at Celtic 


Patrick (Heart 


F ergus mccann and 
his general manager 
Jock Brown came under 
fire at a stor m y Celtic annual 
general meeting yesterday. 

McCann was booed and 
jeered as be addressed fens at 
Celtic Park but the real venom 
was reserved for Brown. Sev- 
eral thousand shareholders 
packed into, the main stand 
and the board had to endure 
noisy and often offensive 
r emarks frnm s ome fans 
The directors, seated at a 
long table displaying the cham- 
pionship trophy and the Coca- 
Cola Cup, were reminded that 
the dub had lost their coach 
Who Jansen, who left Celtic 48 
hours after guiding the team to 
their first title in 10 years. 

McCann, set to leave the 
dub in March after five years 
as managing director, res- 
ponded by saying: “People 
asked me last year why we 
had a balance sheet and no 
trophies. Now you’ve got a 
balance sheet and trophies.” 

It could not have been 
called a gathering of the 
McCann appreciation society, 
although there were many 
among a crowd of around 
4,000 ready to appland his 
achievements since he 
assumed control. 

However, McCann and 
Brown are blamed for the fail- 
ure to sign a new player since 


November, when Harald 
Brattbakk was brought from 
Rosenborg. Brown insisted 
that the late arrival of Jozef 
Venglas as head coach, suc- 
ceeding Jansen, had been a 
hindrance in identifying the 
players needed. He also 
revealed that, before the last 
European deadline on August 
20, he had tried to sign “four 
quality players for serious 
money” and that all were 
Unavailable. 

“There seems to be an Idea 
that we are somehow reluc- 
tant to buy players,” said 
McCann, who confirmed that 
there were substantial funds 
available. “That's nonsense. 
It is not in the club’s Interest 
to held back. The value erf the 
company, through Its share 
price, will rise if we invest in 
players, and that is what we 
continue to try to do.” 

It was a meeting marked by 
tedium as much as hostility 
as sceptical supporters asked 
predictable questions and 
then refused to accept the 
answers, simply calling the 
executives liars. 

One positive element was 
McCann's confirmation that 
Celtic's foil listing on the 
Stock Exchange will be for- 
malised within the next two 
days and that trading will 
begin next week. Previously 
the company had been listed 
on the Alternative Invest- 
ment Market, a Junior and 
more volatile exchange. 


Results 


Golf 

{Ontario): 

(US unless staled): STB B 
Andrade 6ft 69. 69. 6B (won playolT}; R 
Mend BB. B7, 68. 71. 270 M HUbBrt 72. 70. 
66. 68. 280 B Hughes [Ausj 7ft 72. 69. 6ft 
G Day 74. 71. M, 71; H Sutton 71. 69. 07. 73. 
S81 M Sundy 72, 71, 71, 67; S Lyte (GB) 
75, 70. 66, 70. JUn z*2 u Calcavecchla 
73, 69. 72. B9. 284 V Singh (RJJ 74. 70. 69. 
71. 

(Washington): 
(US unless stoned): 
273 A Sorenstam (Swo) 66. 7a 67. EB. 
278 L Davies (GBJ 66. 71. 70, 68; P Shee- 
han 71. 68, 87, 74. 278 D Amm o ccapane 
7a 7a 7a 84. 280 D Richard 71. 68. 72. 6* 
B Burton 72. 97, 72. 69. 281 J Stephenson 
(Aus) 7a 70. 74. 87; D Eggallng 73. 68. 71. 
68: U McGann BB, 71. 73. 6ft J tnkswr 73. 
69. 67. 72. 282 R Hedierlngton [Aus) 72. 
74. 70. 60; W Doolan (Alia) 09, 74. 7D. BB; 6 
Stalnhauer 6S. 71. 75. 71: R Jones 7ft 6 ft 
71 . 72 .. 

American Football 

Effti Atlanta 17 Philadelphia 12 Devon 28 
Cincinnati 34 |ot|; Green Bay 23 Tampa 
Boy 15. Jacksonville 21 Kansas City 16: 
MnunJ is Buffalo 7; New Orleans 16 Caro- 
lina 14; MY Jets 10 BaJthnora 24; Pitts- 
burgh 17 Chicago 1£ Si Louis 31 Minne- 
sota 3ft Tennessee 7 Son Diego 13; 
Denver 42 Danas 23; Osldand 20 Ny Glams 
17; Seattle 33 Arizona 14; New England 29 
intnanapolte a 

Baseball 

AMERICAN LEAflUEi Boston 1 Detroit 4: 
Cleveland 6 Chicago WS 3: Haiti morn 12 
MY Yar 


Anaheim 7: NY Yankees 3 Toronto 6; 
Tampa Bay 10 Texas 5: Minnesota 6 Oak- 
land B [121 rma). L— ti n g Hmffin g w 
Wm* 1. "NY Yankees {VYlOft L 44. Pet. 701, 
GBO); ft Boston (KHJ4- J6S-2DJ; a Toronto 
(SI -OB- £44-23); 4, Baltimore [73-72- 514- 
2710. C enir — i 1. Cleveland (W8i. L6B. 
PCL551, GBOK 2. Chicago WS (70-7B-473- 
IIJQ; 3. Kansas City fb7-80-.4fi0-l4); 4. Min- 
nesota [65-83-. 438-1 BO. West 1, Anaheim 
(WBft LBS, PcLStl, GBO): 2. Texas (TO4B- 
.£34-1 K 3. Oakland (60-76-468-11); 4. Seat- 
tle <87-80- 456-1 af). 

MATKMUL LEAGUE: Adana 5 Florida a 
Cincinnati 0 Arizona K Montreal 0 NY Mats 
ih 1; CWcsflO 


1; FtiHoortphln « Pittsburgh 1; CMcage 
Cube 11 MJiwauluw 10 (10); San Diege 4 
Los Angelas 5 (10): San Franctoeo 4 Colo- 
rado 3: Houston 2 81 Louie 3. Lssd hi g 
sWaiBses- Easti 1 . Adame (VOS, IS, 
P*fl3ft GBO); 2. NY Uds (B587-S3-12): 
ft Philadelphia f70JS-.47M4]fc 4. Mon- 
treal (EM1-J8M6) CMHt i. Houston 
IW6. UM. Pawn. GBO); ft Chicago Cum 
( 8488-£®S-12): ft St Louis (73-76-400-22ft 
4. Milwaukee (7M0-.487-m_ Ws-fc 1, 
•Sen Diego (W94. L56. PCL627. GBO* 2. 
Sen Frenasco (80 89k637-lffl); 3. Los An- 
geles (7B.74.J07-18): 4. Colorado (72.79- 
•477.22$. ‘men noted DMston BUe. 


Ch 


tBoquetnsie. Fr): 

71 Veterans 4 women 2. Quran 
Veterans 22 Women 2ft V Hon (Qei) i m 
C tilburdanidze I Gao) o. V Smyslov (Rub) 1 
K Aiakhsmlo (Geo) ft 4 draws, laid erst V 
Korchnoi (3wHz) 9b B Spassky (Fr), Hart. 
Ctuourdankae 4ft 

WEST WALES om (Swansea): 1. J 
Haskett (Heatings) 6/5. 

ONYX BRITISH GRAND PRDCi HerdSTto 
1, M Hetoden (Leicester) 1853: 2. PUskefl 
UMft: ft X Arkdl (Derby) 177 J. 

Cricket 

16C OM O XI CHAMPSOHMPt Leinae- 

tan Leicestershire 272 (3 Adshead 85. J M 
Dakin fi&). Lancashire 26-0 

Crown Green Bowls 

WATBUdOPr ItoOtoPS q ua r t er-41 n a l I P 
Strutt (Dtogto) bt D Wafiara (Preston) 
21-12: L BrltuhStt (Birmingham! Bt P 
Crowther (PensOy) 71-30; r Bts u Abu 
(HaswalU bt S Hoiali (Tadcastor) 21-20; P 
Coma [Brudtort] U G Hopos (MKWerteld) 
21-17. Semi finals- Pifldwtt bt D Strutt 
21-17; Btackfaun bl P Coma 21-14. Haafa 
Pd t d a a tt Biacfcoivn 31 - 10 . 


lee Hockey 


B B B O W a MBMES CWt BrcckneU 9 

carditl 3; &En&urgh 3 Parley ft Kingston 1 
Guildford a Manchester 3 London ft New- 
castle 4, Ayr 4; Pennorough 1 Slough a 
Sheffield 3. Nomngham ft Toiloni SFlteft 


Fixtures 


(700 unioaa stated] 

Football 

UEFA CUF3 Rrsc round, flrtt leg; Aston 
Villa v StrotnagodBM (7.45): Btacfcoum v 
Lyon (6.0); Kosice v Liverpool (7.0); Vitoria 
Gumaraes v Celtic [OOJ; Leeds v MerHimo 
(7.45); Belter Jerusalem v Rangers (ELD). 
WORTWMGTIM CUPi Saeowd round, 
Orst legi Barnsley v Reading (7 45): 
Blackpool v Tr (Ulmer o: Bolton v Hull (O0), 
Bournemouth, v Wolverhampton (7.45): 
Brenttord v Tottenham [7.46); Buy v C 
Palace (7*5): Fulham v Southampton 
(7.45); Htolfax v BTadtwd C (745); Hud- 
dersMU v Everton (7Aa Ipcwteh « Luton 

(7.45) ; L Ortenl v Naom Fort* (7A57. Mao- 
deaflald v Birmingham (7.4S); Northamp- 
ton v Wok Ham (7.45); Portsmouth v Wlm- 
bludon (7.45); Shett Utd v Grimsby (74SJ-, 
Sunderland v Chaster (7.45). 

M VAMb First raws) ip—Wgi teUng- 
lon St Marys v Burnham. 

BTHHAH LEAGUE CUP* IM roan* 
Bedford Tn v Ford Utd- Pr a nnH a ary 
Tilbury v Met Ponca. 

Farrborough v nngstom 
Ion (7.45); Leek Tn v Borrow (7A5): South- 
port v Donceetor (tAEk Telford v Hereford 

(7.46) ; WoMofl v Welling (7.46). 

UN I BOND LEAGUE: Premier: Blyth 
Spartan* v 3pe nn ymoor Charley v Run- 
com. Colwyn Bey v Wlnstord Utt; GuUudey 




v WOrksop; Lnrcosier v Bomber Bridge; 
Leigh RMI v Accrington Stanley. Marino v 
Altrincham, rtnto Buntccugn v FUxton. 
Onytecdsn v Congtewn Tn: Gt Harwood 
Tn v Gretna: Hairogalr Tn v Bradford PA; 
HucfcnaD Tn v 5tocksbrtdge PS: Lincoln 
Utd v Matlock Tn; Whitley Bay v Nether- 
heJd Kendal. CtiWenea (top: FI ro t-r oun d 
replays, Rodellfle Bor v Wttton Altr. Trat- 
tord v Asmon Utd 

HYMAN LEAGUE: Pram tan Aylesbury v 
Dulwich; Basingstoke v Harrow Bor Bish- 
op's Stanford v Enfield (7.45): Bromley v 
Aldershot Tn (7.45): Chesham v Hendon: 
Gravesend v Bllterlcay Tn; Hampton v 
S lough: Sutton Utd v Boreham Wood: Wal- 
ton A Horsham v Heytttoge (7.451. FfraJr 
Barton Rvra v Romford; Bertmomstad Tn v 
Wembley; Bognor Regis Tn v WBaMstona 
Convey Wand v Worthing; Hi Benin Tn v 
Braintree Tn: Leyton Perm ant v Moieeey; 
Uxbridge v Oxford C, Whytelaala v Maid- 
enhead urn, Yecrtng v Statoee Tn. 
Ee e ea d t Hamel Hampttead v Edgwarc Tn; 
Kungertard Tn v Bracknalt Tn; Wttnom Tn 
v Wokingham Tn; Whrennoe Tn v Marlow. 
TNnti Dorking v Clapton: East Thurrock 
Utd v Croydon Alft; Kingsbury Tn v Egham 
Tn; Trlng Tn v Corinthian Casuals. 

DR tURTMt LMCUB ProwAon Bam 

C v Weymouth (7.45); Bromsgtovo v 
Grantham (746); Cambridge C v Hastings: 
Halesowen v Gresley Rvrs (7.451: Ilkeston 
To V ABldrtttone; Merthyr v Tam worth. 
Nuneaton v Kings Lynn (7.45): Rflthwtill Tn 
v Boston Utd (7 45). MUtaod: Bilsun Tn v 
Hinckley Utd; Blakenall V Sutton CokMsld 
Tn. ClndertoRf Tn v RC Warwick: Clevndon 
Tn v Evesham utit Moor Green v 
Bhepshed Dynamo; Stourbridge v Weston- 
SrMare. to n ttss ei Basnioy v Erlih 8 Bnl- 
vedere; Cl ran cast or Tn v Rounds Tn; Fleet 
Tn v Brock] ey Tn; Folkestone mvtaa v sit- 
OngbouiTto, Margate v Ftshor Ath London; 
Newport (toW) v Havant A wmertoovtHe: 
Tonbridge Angels v Ashford Tn; Witney Tn 
v Corby Ttc Yatn Tn v Andover. 

NOKTH WEST ESN TRAMS LFAOtIB: 
first: Atherton Coll v Newcastle Tn: KJ do- 
grove Atn v St Helena Tn; Maine Road v 
Workington; Moss I ay v Leek C&OB; 
Nantwlcn Tn v Atherton LR; Pnsscot 
Cables v Rosaenoaie UHt Salford c v 
Cl ntie roe; Vwnhali GM v Bootle. 


Antthorpe Watt v Thachley; Ar- 
nold Tn v Brtgg Tn; Denaby Utd » Ossoy 
Tn; Gleeahoughton Wed v Selby Tn; Uver- 
Gadge v Sheffield; MaJttty MW v Pordatraa 
Cotx Ossctt Alb v Button. 

ARHOTT INSURANCE HCRTHERM 
UMWR nratt Msmke Utd v Dunston 
(tod. 

AVON INSURANCE CONMNATION: 
Pin*: OPR v fillllwall (Z.0). 

BUSH UUWUNi Prantatn Gientoren v 
Portodown: Omagh Tn v Newry, 

OOLD CUPi Sas B oni Ai Coknralne v 
Dtetlllery. 

PAI NATIONAL LEAOUE CUP: 

(took Sheibourne v Galway Utd (7A5). 


Ice Hockey 


<7 XI). 


Ayr v Mann helm 


Pools Forecast 



FA CARLING 
1 Coventry 
S 

3 

4 Urorooot 

5 

8 No dm Forest 


FIRST MVtStON 

9 Barnsley 

10 BhodogtouB 

11 Swy 

13 Crowe 

IS Hudderofleld 

14 Esoralsli 

15 Port VMs 

16 QPfl 

17 ttoEfbld 

18 




v Lincoln 
v Tork 
v Burnley 
v Chesterfield 
v Northampton 


v Macdaeflald 


THIRD DIVISION 
31 ConSff 
33 Carlisle 
33 



SCOTTISH SECOND 

4# Artiroath 


MYIHOM 





? 


> 
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SportsGusardism 


Robert Armstrong says Twickenham is 
set for a new row with the home unions 


Surfing the net 


Lions tours 
threatened 
by England 
reluctance 



E ngland has set it- 
self on a collision 
course with the other 
home unions by in- 
sisting that Lions tours 
should take place every sue 
years instead of four, as now. 

The Premiership clubs, 
who hold the contracts of 
players, are reluctant to 
release their players for 
lengthy periods on top of 
their heavy F.n gianH commit- 
ments and the management 
board of the Rugby Football 
Union is to consider trying to 
force a reduction in fre- 
quency of Lions tours when It 
meets next month. 

The RFU's national playing 
committee, chaired by Bill 
Beaumont; the former Eng- 
land captain, says It will 
“reserve the right to partici- 
pate" In future Lions tours If 
it Is unable to reach agree- 
ment with the other unions 
on a six-year plan, which 
would not affect the Lions' 
2001 tour to New Zealand and 
Australia. 

The playing committee, 
which also includes the clubs' ! 
representative Peter Wheeler 
and the England coach Clive 
Woodward, believes the 
southern hemisphere nations 
have Car more to gain than 
England from Lions tours in 
financial and competitive 
terms. Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales are keen to keep the 
four-year cycle. 

“It is hard for England to 
pursue its own development 
programme when two out of 
every four years are taken up 
by the World Cup and a Lions 
tour," said Don Rutherford, 
the RFU director of rugby. 


“We have to reappraise the 
whole situation and come up 
with a compromise if we hope 
to preserve Lions tours. We 
know the tours are popular In 
New Zealand, Australia and 
South Africa and we are keen 
to continue a fine tradition 
but change is. necessary to do 
that." 

England's take-it-or-leave-it 
approach will run foil tUt Into 
a wall of Celtic opposition. 
The RFU's six-year plan is 
deponed to be given short 
shrift by the Six Nations 
Committee whose Scottish 
chairman Allan Hosie dis- 
missed it as “ridiculous”. 
Rutherford admitted: “There 
is no doubt that the three 
other unions will stick with 
the four-year cycle." 

Ian McGeechan, who has 
! coached the Lions to Test 
series wins against Australia 
and South Africa, insists the 
four-year cycle should he kept 
to give players experience of 
“the highest quality rugby 
they can play 1 '. 

As Northampton's director 
of rugby, McGeechan has 
often had to Juggle the con- 
flicting demands of club and 
country for his leading piny-* 
era but he firmly believes that 
"if the Lions are managed 
properly the benefits will fil- 
ter down to each of the unions 
taking part". 

He explained: “In New Zea- 
land and South Africa the 
Lions are regarded as a big- 
ger team than any one 
country. As Lions our best 
players gain immensely from 
competing in such an intimi- 
dating and challenging 
environment" 






ive 


High anxiety . ■ lTathori np firr WnlPfl ftl f H r 59-69 draw with fWilr an wntfuill make* flin t any e aTftPCg at tfaeG nrmiwmw ealth Games PHOTOGRAPH: MKE HEWITT 


Villa ready to pay £16 million for Shearer 


Peter White 


J OHN GREGORY, the 
Aston Villa manager, 
is prepared to break 
the British transfer 
record to try to persuade 
Newcastle United to sell 
Alan Shearer. 

Gregory" is already be- 
lieved to have had prelimi- 
nary talks with the Newcas- 
tle manager Rand Gullit 


; about a deal that would be 
in of the £15 wHiMm 

Blackburn Rovers received 
when the England striker 
i moved to St James’ Park In 
July 1996. 

Although Gullit pub- 
licly stated that he wants 
Shearer to stay, he did not 
rebuff Gregory's private 
approach. Gregory will 
step up Us move when he 
meets Shearer’s adviser 
Tony Stephens after Villa’s 


Ue& Cap first-round tie 
against Stromsgodset at 
Vffla Park tonight. If he 
receives sufficient encour- 
agement, then the Villa 
manager will follow up his 
inquiry with a firm offer of 
£16 million. 

The fee would not present 
a problem to Villa. They 
recently received £12.6 mil- 
lion from the sale of Dwight 
Yorke to Manchester 
United and, although Greg- 


ory spent £8.75 million on 
Panl Meraon only last 
week, he still has around 
£20 mllUan at his dlsposaL 

Shearer has continually 
been linked with a move to 
the Continent but it la 
thought that his wife 
Lainya, whom he met while 
playing fbr Southampton, 
would pre fe r him to remain 
In the Premiership. 

The couple have two 
daughters, one who attends 


school and the other who 
goes to nnraery school, and 
they are worried about dia- 

mpHng ^ nu a Hniw. . 

Gregory went on record 
only last week as saying he 
would love to have Shearer 
in his Villa team an| ^ that. 
If Michael Owen was re- 
garded by the England 
Rimw Hod die as the 
No. 1 striker in the 
country, then Shearer was 
next best. 


“I would love him In my 

fAgw be Is the England 

number nine,” Gregory had 
said. “Suggestions of him 
being in decline after his 
injury are rubbish.” 

The Villa manager Is pre- 
pared to let his £4 million- 
rated goalkeeper Mark Bos- 
nich move to St James' Park 
as part of any deal and 
would accept aronnd £4 mil- 
ban fbr Us former Bwgi—j 
striker Stan Collymore. 


r-.; 





Jim White 


Tickets going 
begging in 
the box at 
Old Trafford 


ML NYONE glancing into 
the directors' box at Old 
^^wTrafford on Saturday 
afternoon will have seen 
empty seats, dozens or them. 
Of the 220 places available, 
only 122 were filled, or so I am 
told by a United Kremllnolo- 
glst, who, enervated by the so- 
porific fare available out on 
the pitch, took it upon himself 
to conduct a head count. 

Now the directors’ boxat Old 
Traflbrd is one of the swankiest 
freebies in football, a place gen- 
erally so crammed with those 
wishing to see — and more im- 
portantly to be seen — that 
Kate Moss would have diffi- 


culty squeezing in. But on Sat- 
urday 98 of the usual suspects 
were not there — we know It 
was the regular United follow- 
ers missing because Coventry 
confirm they took up all but 
two of their allocation — and 
this despite the added attrac- 
tion of spotting Ulrika Jonsson 
taking her position among the 
I gaggle of celebs with whom 
I Martin Edwards likes to sur- 
round hlmselC 

It does not take a conspiracy 
theorist to work out why there 
were the empty acres. The 
local Manchester establish- 
ment are embarrassed by this 
Murdoch business. For the mo- 
ment they would prefer not to 
make a public show of whose 
side they are on. 

One can understand why 
they are embarrassed. Wider 
feeling in Manchester is over- 
whelmingly against the bid. 
True, there are those who ring 
phone-ins to say It is going lobe 
great with Murdoch in charge, 
because now Alex Ferguson 
will be able to buy Ktuivertand 
Salas and how United win win 
the title every year until the 
end oFthtt navt millennium 

But casting aside whether 
there fs any real spectator sat- 
isfaction in buying perpetual 
success, this fantasy argument 
can easily be dismissed by a 
look at the figures. 

The amount BSkyB will be 
obliged to fork out to own the 
organisati o n precludes any 


| possibility of major invest- 
! meet At a conservative esti- 
mate it will cost the company 
£50 million a year in interest 
I payments alone to bankroll its 
! £632 million takeover. 

Last year MUFC pic made a 
post-tax profit of £19 million. To 
turn that into a sum big 
enough to absorb the extra debt 
charges will take a lot of rep- 
lica shirt sales. 

Still, there is one easy reve- 
nue-raising start they can 
make. Saturday's match pro- 
gramme boasted that ticket 
prices at Old Trafford are be- 
low average for the Premier- 
ship. Not Cm- long. 


■■■HERE are those, too, who 

■ wonder why the fuss; 

■ what difference will it 
make? The club Is already in 
the grip of Mammon; it Is not 
exactly a charitable institution 
as it stands. 

That is true enough, sadly, 
but Murdoch is a uniquely dif- 
ferent proposition in club 
ownership both morally — let 
no one in football forget that he 
is the proprietor of a paper 
which traduced the memory of 
96 innocent people who died at 
Hillsborough — but also 
politically. 

His ownership of United 
will give Hiin unassailable 
power in dictating the future 
shape of the gawp in his inter- 
ests. If It did not. he would not 
bother. And that should worry 


| everyone Interested in any - 
! other club. 

The embarrassed 96 who 
went missing on Saturday pre- 
i sumably appreciate all this. 
Indeed, embarrassment is an 
Important weapon those seek- 
ing to stop the Murdoch take- 
over are keen to use — not Just 
attempting to persuade minor 
shar ehol ders that, if com- 
bined together, they have a 
voice but also seeking to ex- 
ploit the Government's di- 
lemma on thiB issue. 

The poUtica of the United 
takeover are fascinating. On 

the one hand this Rnw mmwit 
constantly makes a populist 
show ofbelng crammed with 
grass-roots football fans: on 
the other, Us leading members 
have shown themselves even 
bigger supporters of Rupert 
Murdoch’s power and Influ- 
ence. The more opponents of 
the takeover can etak them -j 

awkward questions, the more 
it might propel the Cabinet 
Into referring the bid to the 
Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission. 

The highest-profile United 
fan in the Government, the For- 
eign Office minister Tony 
Tlnyil 1 in i lii i n dminiiilnglji 
quiet about the affair. Anyone 
who can answa* why that is 
can win a ticket to the Old Traf- 
ford directors’ box. There are 
plenty spare right now. 
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Set by Chifonie 


n 2 s irwi irn ir 


26 Moira ruts wild discovering 
stars (4,5) 

26 Travel across great mountain 
range (5) 

27 Occupiers moving article hto 
temporary accommodation 

(?) 

28 Biackmafia with former 
wrongs (7) 


Across 

1 Join old vessel becoming 
ship's guide (7) 

6 Old city introduced to tropical 
tree producing strong drfrik 
(?) 

8 tfs more boring having teas 
alcohol (5J 

10 Start to speak having token 
one drink (9) 


11 Diagnostic tool is Tom’s 
preserver (3,7) 

12 Rimed drunk outside hotel (4) 
14 One way to make stretcher 

for clothing (6-5) 

18 Part of restraint for parrot 
that's disturbed (6-5) 

21 Giant accepts new medal (4) 

22 HazeTs annual Increase, for 
example, could be wrong. 
Right? (6,4) 


Down 

1 Corrupt French noble found 
In bishopric (B) 

2 Pilot had a meal by way of 
Introduction (8) 

3 A rafigfous man about to 
throw away a medal (6,4) 

4 Understood king prevailed 

over knight (5) - 

6 Cheat agent supporting 
Greek character (9) 

6 A bird Ananias raised (4) 

7 Card sharp, losing wager, 
finally arranged a place to 
doss (5,3) 

8 Tree retained green colour by 
European pass (8) 

13 Star in race holds up 
capsized vessels to end 
decline (4,3,3) 

18 Drunken sons touring Herts 
town without compBcations 
(2,?) 

16 Identification required in 
accident In sports outing (4,4) 

17 Piano's charged to a relative 


□□□□□a □□□□□□ 

. n a h d □ □ □ , 
□□□□ inaQHnaaoao 

.□ □□□□□□ , 

□□□□on □□□□□□□□ 

. □ d □ □ n □ 
□□□□□□□ran □□□□ 

DDE, 

□□□ □ HQuannciHCJl 

,□□□□□ □ . 
laansaana □□□□an 
, n □ a a □ a o , 
□□□□ 

□ □□□□□□ 
Hannan Haaisaa 
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18 Spool providing more room 
round pole (6) 

20 Fearsome woman Is to get on 
without public relations (6) 

23 It's less satisfactory to argue 
about the London area (5) 

24 Love one's country (4) 


•'•V.i'r S ] H] 


Solution tom or row 


T? stu*7 Than caH our aoluttona Boo 

on oaaiaaaasa Cans cost sop 

per minute at bB times. Sendee sup- 
pfledbyATS 


m 


up 460316 of thee 


mm 


^land € 


WE’D RATHER BUY THE GAME 


THAN THE CLUB. 


FC Kosice v Liverpool. UEFA Cup. Live tonight only on Channel 5 from 6.45pm 






